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The  Pax  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
tvNcnty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Elcuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  lionduras,  \lexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
I  contributions  from  ail  the  countries,  in  amounts 
[  proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 

I  ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridiced 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  officied  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO  FROM  SUGAR  LOAF 

The  bay  and  mountains  that  make  Rio  incomparable  extend  in  full  beauty  of  form  and  color  before  an 
observer  on  Sugar  Loaf,  a  lofty  islet  rising  between  ocean  and  harbor.  A  cable  car  transports  passengers 
to  this  magnificent  vantage  point,  from  which  it  is  fascinating  to  watch  the  sun  go  down  and  the  city 
bespangle  itself  with  lights.  On  Corcovado  is  seen  the  hundred-foot  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer, 
which  by  day  and  night  is  a  landmark  for  travellers. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro 

Glamour  under  the  Southern  Cross 

CH.XRLES  d’EMERY 


It  was  not  inidsumincr,  but  March  by  the 
calendar.  To  the  visitor  from  the  North, 
the  calendar  is  topsy-turvy  below  the 
equator  if  he  thinks  of  it,  but  in  fact  he 
ignores  it  entirely  until  it  is  forcibly  brought 
to  his  attention.  Then  the  momentary 
vision  of  a  bleak  freezing  Februarv'  or  a 
blustering  cold  March  makes  one  happy 
indeed  to  realize  that  February  or  March 
need  not  be  bleak  or  cold,  for  here  in  Rio 
we  are  surrounded  with  all  the  glamour  of 
the  tropics,  .^zure  skies  are  above  us,  and 
our  eyes  rest  on  stately  palms  whose  fronds 
wave  lazily  in  the  gentle  zephyrs,  on  shim¬ 
mering  lagoons,  and  on  fantastic  mountains 
whose  tops,  cloud-enveloped,  are  reflected 
in  the  mirror-like  waters. 

Nature  was  in  its  most  lavish  mood  when 
it  did  the  landscaping  for  Rio,  and  man 
has  made  the  most  of  it,  so  that  today  the 
City  of  the  River  of  January  is  incompa¬ 
rable  in  its  beauty. 


Much  has  been  written  of  this  tropical 
city,  of  its  modern  buildings,  its  palatial 
hotels  and  beautiful  villas,  but  all  these 
things  you  can  also  find  elsewhere,  so  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  Rio's  natural 
grandeur. 

As  we  entered  the  habor  we  had  our  first 
view  of  that  famous  conical  rock  known  as 
Sugar  Loaf,  rising  majestically  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  1 200  feet. 

Long  black  threads  connect  it  with 
another  rocky  elevation,  and  suspended 
from  them  was  a  tiny  car  that  traveled 
slowly  across  the  half-mile  chasm.  We 
learned  later  that  the  little  car  carries 
twenty  passengers  at  a  time,  but  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  aerial  railway  reminded  us 
of  a  small  spider,  spinning  a  new  web. 

Passing  the  rock,  we  saw  gracefully  curv¬ 
ing  Botafago  Bay,  whose  real  beauty  can  be 
appreciated  only  from  the  top  of  Sugar 
Loaf.  Beyond  the  bay  appeared  Flamengo 
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Beach  and  a  small  island  on  which  a  Naval 
Academy  and  new  airfield  have  been  built 
for  the  flying  cadets.  Then  came  the 
docks,  with  ships  from  all  the  world,  slim 
yachts  from  colder  climes,  and  the  somber 
grey  guardians  of  the  seas. 

Our  big  ship  docked  at  the  foot  of  Rio’s 
main  business  street,  Avenida  Rio  Branco. 
A  skyscraper  office  building  with  broad¬ 
casting  station  soared  above  us  as  we  edged 
into  the  dock.  This  was  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  landing,  for  W’e  nosed  right  into  a 
tropical  park  under  whose  shade  trees  were 
many  fine  American  cars,  waiting  to  take 
us  on  our  various  trips — to  Petropolis, 
where  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  held  his 
summer  court,  to  the  forests  of  Tijuca,  to 
Boa  Vista,  to  Mesa  do  Imperador  and  to 
many  other  places,  each  offering  us  new 
visions  of  loveliness. 

But  let  us  go  to  those  two  magnificent 
mountains  towering  above  the  city,  Sugar 
Loaf  and  Corcovado,  for  they  are  the 
outstanding  features  of  Rio.  As  our  car 
flashes  down  Avenida  Rio  Branco  with  its 
many  rows  of  trees,  it  passes  countless  side- 
w'alk  cafes,  ultra  modern  buildings,  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Library, 
and  the  Municipal  Theatre,  reminding  one 
of  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  The  side¬ 
walks  attract  our  attention  by  their  unique 
designs  in  black  and  white  mosaic.  At  the 
end  of  the  Avenida  we  pass  the  ornate 
building,  called  the  Monroe  Palace,  that 
once  housed  the  Brazilian  exhibit  at  the  .St. 
Louis  Fair,  and  was  later  removed  to  its 
present  location  to  serve  as  the  home  of  the 
Senate. 

Leaving  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  we 
enter  the  beautiful  shore  drive  called 
Avenida  Beira  Mar,  set  between  long  lanes 
of  royal  palms,  past  whose  majestic 
columns  we  see  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay 
close  on  the  left.  We  pass  Paris  Park  with 
its  lagoon  and  sparkling  fountains,  then 
drive  along  the  crescent-shaped  Botafogo 


Bay  to  the  Sugar  Loaf  aerial  railway 
station.  We  find  that  the  black  threads 
that  we  saw  from  the  harbor  entrance  are 
powerful  steel  cables  and  we  feel  perfectly 
safe  as  we  glide  smoothly  skyw'ards,  with 
the  panorama  of  the  city  ever  expanding 
below  us.  The  station  looks  toy-like  as  we 
rise;  the  ocean  beyond  the  headlands 
assumes  a  blue-black  colour  rich  as  indigo. 

At  Penedo  da  Urea,  a  peak  lower  than 
Sugar  Loaf,  we  alight  from  our  aerial  car. 
After  walking  a  short  distance,  we  stop  for  I 
a  moment  to  gaze  down  upon  the  fanciful 
expanse  beneath  us;  then  entering  our  ] 
second  sky-car  we  are  wafted  across  a  span  ] 
half  a  mile  long.  Directly  in  front  of  us  '■ 
looms  the  massive  granite  cone  of  Sugar  ; 
Loaf,  rising  solitary  from  the  sea.  ] 

As  we  approach  closer  to  the  massive  ; 
granite  walls  of  Sugar  Loaf,  they  seem  for  ] 
a  moment  unsurmountable,  but  our  car  j 
swings  silently  and  safely  into  the  steel  and  | 
concrete  haven.  | 

And  now  we  are  looking  down  upon  the  “ 
fabulous  city  of  Rio.  Above  are  skies  of 
azure  reflected  in  a  sea  sprinkled  with  ' 
islands;  nearby  are  great  fantastic  moun¬ 
tains  tumbling  into  whimsical  inlets, 
bays,  lagoons  and  long  sweeping  crescents 
of  sand,  white  as  sugar,  outlining  sharply  j 
the  capricious  coast  line.  To  the  north- 
west  is  the  city  itself,  inlaid  upon  a  ground  , 
of  freshest  green,  running  down  almost  to  ' 
the  water  and  daintily  edged  with  a  ' 
dancing  ribbon  of  spraying  foam  and  ! 
deep-sea  blue. 

Beyond  the  city,  rising  tier  upon  tier,  is 
a  backdrop  of  serrated  and  verdant  hilk 
and  mountains  culminating  in  Tijuca. 

On  another  day  we  drive  to  the  peak  of 
Corcovado  to  see  the  sunset.  The  last 
funicular  train  has  already  left,  but  the 
new  road  just  completed  now  allows  cars 
to  motor  almost  to  the  very  top.  It  is  a 
gorgeous  drive,  first  through  the  city, 
then  through  canyons  of  tropical  trees, 
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winding,  twisting  this  way  and  that,  vista  the  trees  of  the  cog-wheel  railway,  whose 
upon  vista,  the  city  always  receding.  cars  carry  fifty  people  at  a  time  up  the 
Higher  and  higher  we  climb,  past  rainbow-  mountain  to  the  gigantic  cross  of  the 
tinted  villas  and  gardens,  one  moment  in  Redeemer. 

the  sunlight  of  the  golden  setting  sun,  the  The  curves  along  the  road  become 
next  in  the  shadow  of  a  tropical  forest.  smaller  and  sharper,  but  our  expert 
Now  and  then  we  catch  a  glimpse  through  driver  takes  them  easily.  Cooled  by  an 
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RIO  UNDER  A  FULL  MOON 

There  is  no  city  in  the  world  more  enchanting  than  Rio  with  its  beautiful  harbor,  islands  and  mountain 
ranges,  especially  as  night  settles  over  the  scene  and  points  of  light  appear  in  the  dark  valleys  and  along 
the  avenues  until  finally  the  crescent  of  the  bay  and  all  the  shore  are  outlined  with  a  sparkling  chain. 
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THE  SHORE  DRIVE,  RIO 

The  Avenida  Beira-Mar  and  its  extensions  run  for  eleven  miles  along  the  shore  of  bay  and  ocean,  offering 
the  motorist  one  superb  and  richly  colored  view  after  another.  The  Brazilians  have  preser\'ed  and 
enhanced  with  affection  and  ^ill  the  wonderful  gift  of  nature  in  the  site  of  their  capital  city. 


Cop^rifht  hy  C'harles  d’Emcry.  Manufian  Studioa.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


THE  MONROE  PALACE 

Named  in  honor  of  President  Monroe  of  the  United  States,  this  edifice  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  Brazilian 
Senate.  Many  trees  and  flowerbeds  embellish  even  the  business  section  of  Rio.  The  black  and  white 
mosaic  sidewalks,  laid  in  various  patterns,  are  a  feature  of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
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THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  RIO  . 

These  magnificent  gardens,  begun  in  1808  by  Dom  Joao  VI,  are  a  delight  to  the  botanist  and  a  pleasure  ; 
to  any  lover  of  nature.  A  large  collection  of  orchids;  palms  and  other  tropical  trees  in  graceful  groups;  ; 
and  many  kinds  of  lilies  are  but  a  few  of  the  garden’s  treasures.  In  the  background  towers  the  ' 

granite  peak  of  Corcovado.  ^ 
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evening  breeze,  we  find  it  an  exhilarating 
drive,  for  now  we  have  left  the  heat  of  the 
city  far  below  us. 

Suddenly  we  emerge  from  the  tunnel 
of  trees.  We  hurriedly  climb  on  foot  the 
hundred  steps  to  the  very  top,  so  that  we 
shall  not  miss  a  moment  of  the  sun’s 
setting.  From  the  parapet  we  see  in  de¬ 
tail,  rising  high  above  us,  the  monumental 
Christus  with  outstretched  arms. 

Below  and  beyond  unfolds  a  magical 
scene  as  unreal  as  a  dream  and  as  difficult 
to  describe.  Great  white  fluffy  clouds 
have  floated  in  from  the  sea,  obscuring 
for  the  moment  any  visible  trace  of  the 
mountains.  Silently  we  wait  in  the  mists, 
then  faintly,  as  if  breaking  through  a 
silken  veil.  Sugar  Loaf  appears,  clear-cut 
as  a  cameo,  but  only  for  a  second,  and 
then  fades  again  into  nebulous  oblivion. 

The  declining  sun  sends  out  shafts  of 
quivering  light,  as  very  slowly  the  clouds 
drift  by.  And  now  in  crystal  clearness 
we  can  see,  far  out  over  the  bay,  little 
lonely  clouds  that  drift  down  and  in 
patchwork  fashion  linger  over  town  and 
harbor.  Overhead  the  sky  turns  intensely 
blue,  while  to  the  west,  suffused  in  rose 
and  gold,  loom  the  great  jagged  moun¬ 
tains  in  royal  purple. 

Many  islands,  scattered  as  if  by  the  gods, 
rise  from  the  bay  like  violet-colored 
denizens  of  the  deep,  happy  to  view  their 


own  reflections  yet  again  before  the  water 
passes  into  the  oblivion  of  total  blackness. 

The  twilight  here  is  short,  and  already 
the  lofty  Organ  mountains  are  fading 
from  the  horizon  and  Nictheroy  with  its 
lovely  beaches  can  scarcely  be  seen.  Then, 
like  fire-flies  darting  about,  twinkling 
lights  appear,  and  suddenly  the  black 
lagoon  and  Botafogo  Bay  are  rimmed  with 
sparkling  gems.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  shore  drives,  parks  and  avenues,  are 
all  glitteringly  outlined  by  a  million 
globes. 

The  city  itself,  spreading  over  an  area  of 
seventy  miles,  is  ablaze  with  lights.  Rio 
has  donned  for  the  evening  a  radiantly 
beautiful  jewelled  mantle. 

As  if  we  had  not  seen  enough,  there  for 
our  delight  slowly  rises  above  the  blue- 
black  horizon  an  enormous  golden  moon. 
Taking  its  celestial  time,  it  ascends  into 
the  sky  and  turns  to  gleaming  silver, 
flecking  with  its  silver  dust  everything  it 
touches.  Across  the  bay  it  forms  a  path 
of  glistening  precious  metal. 

From  behind  us  comes  a  sudden  illu¬ 
mination,  and  turning  we  see  the  Christus, 
towering  over  a  hundred  feet  above  us, 
brilliantly  outlined  against  a  starlit  velvet 
sky.  A  fine  heroic  statue,  a  magnificent 
beacon  to  mariners  at  sea,  a  symbol  of 
peace  to  all  mankind,  it  stands  a  fitting 
benediction  above  God’s  own  creation. 
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Two  Declaratioi  lig 

1  hfse  two  declarations,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Eighth  International  Conference  ofAmr.  <■ 
Copies  in  a  size  suitable  for  wall  display  may  be  obtained,  on  request,  from  the  rnta 

DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY 

Tlic  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States, 

Considering: 

That  the  peoples  of  America  have  achieved  spiritual  unity  through  the  similarity  of 
their  republican  institutions,  their  unshakable  will  for  peace,  their  profound  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  tolerance,  and  through  their  absolute  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
international  law,  of  the  equal  sovereignty  of  States  and  of  individual  liberty  without 
religious  or  racial  prejudices; 

That  on  the  basis  of  such  principles  and  will,  they  seek  and  defend  the  peace  of  the 
continent  and  work  together  in  the  cause  of  universal  concord; 

That  respect  for  the  personality,  sovereignty,  and  independence  of  each  American 
State,  constitutes  the  essence  of  international  order  sustained  by  continental  solidarity, 
which  historically  has  found  expression  in  declarations  of  various  states,  or  in  agreements 
which  were  applied,  and  sustained  by  new  declarations  and  by  treaties  in  force;  and 

That  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  at  Buenos 
Aires,  approved  on  December  21, 1936,  the  Declaration  of  the  Principles  of  Inter- American 
Solidarity  and  Ckxiperation,  and  approved,  on  December  23,  1936,  the  Protocol  of 
Nonintervention, 

The  Governments  of  the  American  States 
Deci  are: 

First.  That  they  reaffirm  their  continental  solidarity  and  their  purpose  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  said  solidarity  is  based. 

Second.  That  faithful  to  the  above-mentioned  principles  and  to  their  absolute 
sovereignty,  they  reaffirm  their  decision  to  maintain  them  and  to  defend  them  against 
all  foreign  intervention  or  activity  that  may  threaten  them. 

Third.  And  in  case  the  peace,  security  or  territorial  integrity  of  any  American 
Republic  is  thus  threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  that  may  impair  them,  they  proclaim 
their  common  concern  and  their  determination  to  make  effective  their  solidarity,  coordi¬ 
nating  their  respective  sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of  consultation,  estab¬ 
lished  by  conventions  in  force  and  by  declarations  of  the  Inter-American  Ckmferences, 
using  the  measures  which  in  each  case  the  circumstances  may  make  advisable.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  will  act  independently  in 


their  individual  capacity,  recognizing  fully  their  juridical  equality  as  sovereign  states. 


ligned  at  Lima 

on  December  24,  193S,  represent  the  outstanding  achievements  oj  the  Conference, 
jiakan  Union.  .-1  comprehensive  article  on  the  Conference  will  appear  in  the  March  issue. 


Fourth.  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  consultations  established  in  this  and  other 
American  peace  instruments,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Re- 
jjublics,  when  deemed  desirable  and  at  the  initiative  of  any  one  of  them,  will  meet  in 
their  several  capitals  by  rotation  and  without  protocolary  character.  Each  government 
may,  under  special  circumstances  or  for  special  reasons,  designate  a  representative  as  a 
substitute  for  its  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Fifth.  This  declaration  shall  be  known  as  the  “Declaration  of  Lima.” 

DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES 

Whereas,  The  need  for  keeping  alive  the  fundamental  principles  of  relations  among 
nations  was  never  greater  than  today;  and 

Each  State  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  world  order  under  law,  in  peace  with 
justice,  and  in  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  mankind, 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics 

Resolve  : 

To  proclaim,  support  and  recommend,  once  again,  the  following  principles,  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  achievement  of  the  aforesaid  objectives: 

1.  The  intervention  of  any  State  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another  is 
inadmissible. 

2.  All  differences  of  international  character  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

3.  The  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  national  or  international  policy  is  proscribed. 

4.  Relations  between  States  should  be  governed  by  the  precepts  of  international  law. 

5.  Respect  for  and  the  faithful  observance  of  treaties  constitute  the  indispensable 
rule  for  the  development  of  peaceful  relations  Ijetween  States,  and  treaties  can  only  be 
revised  by  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties. 

6.  Peaceful  collaboration  between  representatives  of  the  various  States  and  the 
development  of  intellectual  interchange  among  their  peoples  is  conducive  to  an  under¬ 
standing  by  each  of  the  probleins  of  the  other  as  well  as  of  problems  common  to  all,  and 
makes  more  readily  possible  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  controversies. 

7.  Economic  reconstruction  contributes  to  national  and  international  well-being,  as 
well  as  to  peace  among  nations. 

8.  International  cooperation  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
aforementioned  j)rinciples. 


International  Relations 
in  Broadcasting 

JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 


President  Emeritus,  Yale  University;  Educational 

Broadcasting  introduces  a  distinctly  new 
element  into  international  relations,  one 
fraught  with  great  possibilities  for  good 
and  with  equal,  or  even  greater,  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  evil.  It  is  a  subject  to  which 
thoughtful  and  well-disposed  p>eople  may 
well  give  attention.  The  situation  is 
naturally  affected  by  the  linguistic  and 
cultural  relations  of  the  sending  and 
receiving  countries,  respectively.  But 
many  important  principles  are  relatively 
independent  of  these  considerations. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  broadcast  to 
Central  and  South  America  we  must  use 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  in  order  to  be 
generally  understood.  Moreover,  we  must 
seek  as  actual  broadcaster  a  cultivated 
and  well-informed  person  possessed  of  an 
impeccable  accent  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  language  employed.  Furthermore, 
the  broadcast  material  must  be  prepared 
by  one  familiar  with  the  cultural  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  the  momentary  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  broadcast  is  directed.  Other¬ 
wise,  misapprehension  and  needless  offense 
to  listeners  is  inevitable.  Also,  the  ill- 
informed  broadcaster  may  under  such 
conditions  say,  or  leave  unsaid,  things 
exposing  him  to  ridicule,  thus  creating 
an  unfavorable  attitude  in  the  mind  of  the 
listener.  All  this  is  fairly  obvious. 

When  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  material 
to  be  broadcast,  the  problems  are  more 
difficult.  Music  is  the  lingua  franca  of 
radio  and  good  music  well  rendered  is 
welcome  practically  everywhere.  This  is 
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especially  true  of  broadcasts  from  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America,  for  both 
continents  are  heirs  to  the  great  musical 
heritage  of  the  Occidental  world.  The 
newer  and  less  well  established  musical 
forms  that  we  know  as  ‘‘jazz”  and  “swing” 
probably  have  much  the  same  type  of 
acceptance  that  they  enjoy  here.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us  have 
done  their  share  in  developing  more  or  less 
indigenous  forms  of  dance  and  melody. 

From  present  indications  it  would  appear 
that  news  items  enjoy  a  very  high  degree 
of  popularity.  For  this  there  are  doubtless 
many  reasons,  but  the  fact  itself  involves 
us  at  once  in  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
important  obligations  of  radio  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field.  To  the  casual  observer  it 
might  seem  that  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  an  objective  and  uncolored  trans¬ 
mission  of  news.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  There  must  first  be  selection  of 
items  and  this  ciicumstance  opens  a  wide 
field  for  judgment  and  even  prejudice, 
inasmuch  as  not  all  the  news  locally  of 
interest  at  a  given  center — say  New  York — 
can  possibly  be  of  interest  in  Central  or 
South  America,  and  if  it  were,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  time  would  make  it  impossible 
to  present  it.  Furthermore,  by  suppres¬ 
sion,  by  accent  and  tone  of  voice,  by  slight 
distortion  of  fact,  entirely  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  may  be  conveyed — impressions 
which  may  be  provocative  of  national 
irritation,  or  may  issue  in  unwarranted 
flattery,  with  subsequent  undesirable  con¬ 
sequences.  In  settled  times  such  tenden- 
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cies  may  have  few  serious  results,  but 
when  international  relations  become 
strained,  ill-advised  comments  in  the 
press,  and  much  more,  stupid  blunders  on 
the  radio,  may  be  most  mischievous.  The 
international  news  broadcast  unquestion¬ 
ably  renders  a  great  service,  but  it  is  one 
which  requires  unusual  discretion  if  it  is 
to  go  beyond  the  mere  quotation  of 
markets  and  reports  upon  the  weather. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
I  that  short-wave  broadcasting  originated 
j  under  circumstances  where  it  was  often 
I  in  effect  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
[  individuals.  It  is  said  that  it  still  retains 
something  of  this  flavor  and  that  there 
!  tends  to  be  in  it  an  intimacy  of  tone  and 
1  feeling  which  is  much  less  characteristic 
I  of  long-wave  broadcasting.  To  the  extent 
i  to  which  this  is  true,  it  is  obviously  of 
'i  peculiar  importance  that  any  broadcasts 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  our  south- 
!  ern  neighbors  should  be  conceived  and 
i  executed  by  those  sympathetically  in  touch 
!l  with  the  entire  situation.  We  have  here 
I  an  opportunity  to  present  revealing  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  actual  life  as  a  people,  which 
may  well  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
attitude  of  foreign  listeners. 

Certain  nationally  popular  types  of 
'  radio  programs  lend  themselves  but  poorly 
'  to  broadcasting  in  foreign  languages. 

;  Thus  the  dramatic  sketch  turning  on  local 
'  conditions,  or  relying  on  native  slang, 
etc.,  can  rarely  be  translated  successfully, 
much  less  be  put  on  the  air.  Even  classical 
drama  is  extremely  difficult  to  present 
effectively  in  translation.  The  limitations 
of  idiom,  to  mention  only  these,  always 
present  grave  difficulties.  In  any  case, 
the  foreign  language  audience  interested 
in  our  native  drama  as  presented  on  the 
radio  is  probably  rather  limited. 

The  field  of  political  propaganda  is  one 
which  has  been  exploited  far  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  other  countries  than  in  the 
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THE  ADVANCE  PROGRAM  BOARD  OF 
THE  N.  B.  C.  INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 

Each  program  listed  is  represented  by  a  card 
showing  the  character  of  the  program  and  which  of 
the  six  language  groups  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
Three-fourths  of  the  16,000  programs  sent  by 
short-wave  during  1938  were  arranged  especially 
for  foreign  audiences  in  their  own  languages. 

United  States.  When  such  propaganda  is 
directed  abroad  and  in  the  language  of 
the  country  for  which  it  is  intended,  it 
takes  on  sinister  potentialities  of  the  most 
disturbing  kind.  This  type  of  thing  has 
reached  its  climax  in  the  totalitarian 
States,  where  the  radio  has  been  employed 
to  saturate  the  minds  of  the  nationals 
with  one  side,  and  only  one,  of  all  political 
issues.  The  same  type  of  distorted  state¬ 
ment  is  often  peddled  abroad  wherever  it 
is  believed  that  it  can  be  made  plausible. 
When  combined  with  a  similar  control  of 
the  press,  the  results  are  altogether  terrify¬ 
ing  in  the  breeding  of  false  and  destructive 
attitudes  in  the  public.  This  practice  per¬ 
mits  the  establishment  of  national  de¬ 
lusions,  comparable  with  those  to  be  found 
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among  the  inhabitants  of  any  madhouse. 
A  national  paranoia  is  the  inevitable 
outcome. 

So  far  as  concerns  policies  and  principles, 
we  face  the  most  definite  cleavage  when 
we  consider  the  situation  confronted  by  a 
broadcasting  system  like  our  own  con¬ 
ducted  by  private  citizens  and  one  con¬ 
trolled  directly  by  a  government.  Under 
the  latter  procedure  broadcasts  to  a  foreign 
country  become  at  once  an  expression  of 
national  policy  and  are  so  understood. 
The  material  in  them  is  justly  regarded  as 
reflecting  the  official  attitudes  of  the 
country  of  origin.  This  circumstance  has 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
permits  a  much  more  unrestricted  use  of 
propaganda,  both  political  and  economic; 
but  if  blunders  are  made,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  neutralize  the  unfavorable 
effect  thus  produced.  To  be  sure,  many 
casual  listeners  to  radio  programs  may 
fail  to  sense  the  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  broadcasts;  but  in  the  long 
run  they  will  come  to  be  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  it  is  much  easier  and  more 
convincing  for  a  government  to  disavow 
offensive  broadcasts  made  by  private 
agencies  than  those  which  have  gone  out 
under  direct  government  supervision. 

One  difference  between  our  American 
broadcasting  to  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  that  of  certain  continental  nations 
is  found  in  the  fact  that,  since  there  are 
large  numbers  of  their  nationals  living  in 
these  countries,  the  broadeasts  from  the 
mother  countries  often  have  a  nostalgic 
tone  which  is  rarely  or  never  to  be  detected 
in  our  own.  What  effect,  if  any,  this  prac¬ 
tice  may  exercise  upon  the  attitude  of 
these  nationals  toward  the  country  of  their 
adoption  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

In  our  own  case  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
broadcasts  to  foreign  countries  have  gen¬ 
erally  avoided  subjects  likely  to  be  hazard¬ 
ous  and  statements  apt  to  be  objectionable. 


Moreover,  our  Department  of  State  has 
found  most  broadcasters  genuinely  desir¬ 
ous  of  avoiding  any  actions  likely  to  com¬ 
promise  good  international  relations.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  material  is 
directed  abroad  by  American  stations 
which  would,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  be  supposed  to  have  deliljerate 
bearing  on  governmental  policies. 

It  may  appear  that  the  ultra-cautious 
policy  suggested  by  the  precedin?  com¬ 
ments  upon  international  broadcasting 
must  eventuate  in  almost  complete  sterili¬ 
zation  of  such  broadcasts  from  the  United 
States,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  really 
vital  issues  in  the  modern  world.  In  a 
measure  this  inference  is  correct;  but  until 
far  more  perfect  methods  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  offset  and  correct  the  possibility 
of  utterly  biased  and  dangerously  provoca¬ 
tive  broadcasts  (such  as  arc  now  at  times 
issuing  from  the  totalitarian  states)  it  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  interna¬ 
tional  good-will  if  we  can  throw  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  civilized  intelligence  around  un¬ 
restrained  license  for  radio  programs  di¬ 
rected  across  national  borders.  That  this 
power  should  be  exercised  only  by  those 
of  benign  purpose  and  broad  intelligence 
is  obvious.  Otherwise,  we  may  ha\e  to 
record  another  great  achievement  of 
science  turned  to  the  destruction  of  those 
values  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
civilization — values  for  whose  attainment 
humanity  has  struggled  and  suffered 
throughout  the  ages.  In  the  hands  of  the 
ruthless  and  unscrupulous,  the  cruel  and 
inhuman,  even  the  stupid,  irreparable 
damage  may  easily  be  done. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  radio  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  telegraph  in  bringing 
nations  and  continents  into  contact.  The 
telegraph  must  depend  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  to  bring  its  message  to  generad, 
knowledge.  This  takes  time  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  itself  seen  in  print  often  appears  cold 
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FOREIGN  LISTENERS,  HALF  OF  THEM  ENTHUSIASTIC  LATIN  AMERICANS,  WRITE 
THE  N.  B.  C.  TWO  THOUSAND  LETTERS  A  MONTH 

On  this  board  are  shown  some  of  the  envelopes  with  foreign  stamps  received  within  a  few  weeks  from 

eighty-two  countries  or  colonies. 


with  the  radio  message  may  be  obtained, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  this  is  a 
very  important  consideration.  But  where 
this  is  true,  the  telegraph  and  newspaper 
are  apt  to  be  equally  lacking.  Further¬ 
more,  radio  seems  likely  to  spread  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  competing  agency 
for  transmitting  news,  for  it  is  available  at 
relatively  small  expense  and  depends  not 
at  all  on  proximity  to  centers  of  population 
as  does  the  newspaper.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  for  these  and  other  reasons 
radio  is  rapidly  transforming  in  millions 
of  people  the  feeling  for  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  slowly  but  surely  creating  in  the 
world  a  much  more  cosmopolitan  and 
much  less  provincial  outlook. 


and  concerned  with  that  which  is  hope¬ 
lessly  remote.  Moreover,  it  requires  some 
degree  of  literacy  to  read,  and  in  not  a  few 
parts  of  the  w’orld  the  newspaper  is  not 
w'idely  used,  while  in  others  it  is  hopelessly 
out  of  date  when  received.  The  radio,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  absolutely  contemporary  and  up- 
to-date.  The  illiterate  person  can  fre¬ 
quently  gather  from  listening  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  broadcast  impressions  substantially 
as  accurate  as  those  gained  by  the  literate, 
and  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  gives  a 
sense  of  reality  ^vhich  few  persons  ever 
secure  from  reading  the  printed  page. 

As  yet  there  is  of  course  the  limitation 
presented  by  lack  of  receiving  sets  where¬ 
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The  Pan  American  Good  Neighbor  Forum 

An  Experiment  in  Popular  Education 

JOHAN  C.  TE  VELDE 
Research  Assistant  to  the  Forum 


'I'he  Good  Neighbor  spirit,  involving  as 
it  does  the  idea  of  inter-Amcrican  democ¬ 
racy  and  world  peace,  to  be  permanent 
must  be  part  of  the  average  American’s 
fundamental  attitudes.  Yet,  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  the  man  on  the  street  and 
even  students  are  not  customarily  reached 
by  activities  fostering  the  appreciation  of 
contemporary  cultures  and  their  inter¬ 
action.  The  Pan  American  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Forum,  utilizing  widely  advocated, 
although  neglected  methods  of  approach, 
is  correcting  this  lack  of  understanding. 

The  idea  of  adult  education  for  interna¬ 
tional  understanding,  as  it  is  realized  in  the 
Good  Neighbor  Forum,  is  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Ernst  .Schwarz,  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  President  of  the  Berlin  Office  of 
Cultural  Relations  prior  to  1933,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  international  student  exchange 
movement,  and  well  acquainted  with  Latin 
.\merican  life  Isecause  of  his  extensive 
travels.  Dr.  Schwarz  was  firmly  convinced 
that  international  amity  results  from  a 
widely  spread  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
and  an  appreciation  of  foreign  cultures. 

Dr.  Schwarz  outlined  these  ideas  to 
President  Edward  J.  Sparling  of  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  and  in  the  fall  of  1937, 
because  of  President  Sparling’s  efforts,  the 
Good  Neighbor  Forum  was  organized. 
The  Federal  Office  of  Education  under  Dr. 
John  VV.  Studebaker  supplied  funds  tem¬ 
porarily  for  a  small  staff.  In  July,  1938, 
the  .■\dult  Education  Program,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  undertook  full  hnancial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  increased  the  staff,  which  has 
at  present  twelve  members. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Forum  are  promi¬ 
nent  leaders  and  scholars.  Roberto  Brenes- 
Mes6n,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Northwestern  L'niversity;  Isaac  J.  Cox, 
Professor  of  History,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity;  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  University  of  Chicago;  R.  Charles 
Lebret,  President,  Export  Advertising 
.\gency,  Chicago;  Salmon  O.  Levinson, 
lawyer;  Jeffrey  R.  Short,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col¬ 
lege;  J.  Fred  Rippy,  Professor  of  American 
History,  University  of  Chicago;  A.  Curtis 
Wilgus,  Professor  of  Hispanic  American 
History,  George  \Vashington  University; 
and  Quincy  Wright,  Professor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  University  of  Chicago. 

By  popular  lectures  and  programs,  by 
radio,  and  by  the  distribution  of  simple 
materials,  mimeographed  and  printed,  on 
Latin  American  countries  and  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  relationships,  the  Forum  makes  direct 
contacts  with  the  people  of  Chicago. 

The  lectures  are  the  most  important 
single  activity  of  the  Forum.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Forum  to  arrange  for  a  series 
of  two  to  five  lectures  before  any  single 
group,  in  order  to  cive  as  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  as  possible  to  a  broad  subject,  to 
arouse  deeper  interest,  and  to  establish 
more  intimate  ties  with  the  group.  While 
a  vast  amount  of  research  bolsters  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  speeches  and  assures  their  qual¬ 
ity  and  timeliness,  every  effort  is  made  to 
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give  a  non-technical  and  non-academic 
presentation. 

During  the  past  three  months,  series  of 
lectures  have  been  given  in  sixty  Chicago 
centers,  located  in  the  districts  largely 
populated  by  the  foreign  born,  where  the 
Forum  was  particularly  welcome,  in  the 
y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  in  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pan  American  Stu¬ 
dents’  League,  in  twelve  Chicago  high 
schools.  The  speakers  encourage  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussion.  Thereafter,  the 
Forum  office  and  research  staff  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  any  information  on  con¬ 
temporary  developments  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  requested  by  members  of  these 
groups,  for  whom  sources  are  few  or  inac¬ 
cessible.  Lectures  are  always  free  and  are 
usually  given  in  English;  very  occasionally 
in  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

The  most  colorful  activity  of  the  Forum 
is  the  organization  of  popular  programs, 
which  through  movies,  dances,  songs,  and 
music  give  a  vivid  portrayal  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  culture  of  Latin  American 
countries.  Fortunately,  the  Forum  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  number  of  excellent  films  and 
receives  every  cooperation  from  Latin 
American  artists  in  Chicago.  These  pro¬ 
grams  have  elicited  an  unusual  amount  of 
response,  appealing  as  they  do  to  popular 
imagination. 

Recently,  the  Forum  has  made  more  use 
of  the  radio,  a  means  whereby  in  the  future 
more  people  w’ill  be  reached.  It  serves  to 
supplement  personal  contacts  and,  through 
such  methods  as  round  table  discussions, 
can  be  made  very  effective. 

The  staff  is  engaged  in  continuous  re¬ 
search  in  Latin  American  problems  and 
inter-American  relations,  with  emphasis 
placed,  because  of  the  development  of  the 
Forum,  on  contemporary  trends,  so  that 


pertinent  materials  may  be  available  to  the 
speakers.  A  series  of  booklets,  the  “Good 
Neighbor  Series,”  is  being  published,  the 
first  of  which,  Latin  America:  A  Popular 
Bibliography,  has  gone  to  press.  The  fore¬ 
word  of  this  monograph  was  written  by 
Professor  J.  Fred  Rippy,  whose  advice  and 
cooperation  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  Forum. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  Forum’s  ac¬ 
tivity  relates  more  directly  to  the  people 
of  Latin  American  countries.  Close  coop¬ 
eration  exists  between  the  Forum  and  the 
Latin  American  consuls  of  Chicago,  who 
attend  the  programs.  Two  tours,  one  to 
Mexico  and  the  other  to  Cuba,  arc  being 
organized  for  next  summer.  Prospective 
student  tourists  will  be  given  a  thorough 
liackground  and  their  itinerary  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  the  maximum  of 
educational  benefit.  Direct  contacts  exist 
with  numerous  schools  and  universities  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  is  coojieraling  in  the  send¬ 
ing  of  books  and  other  materials  of  interest 
to  various  Latin  American  schools  and 
libraries.  In  the  United  States,  the  Forum 
supplies  students  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  with  names  and  addresses  of  Latin 
.American  students  of  English,  and  a  nota¬ 
ble  correspondence  has  grown  up. 

The  Good  Neighbor  Forum  regards  the 
promotion  of  good  fellowship  among  the 
different  races,  nationalities,  and  creeds  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  as  particularly 
important  and,  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  Schwarz,  is  successfully  making  the 
people  of  Chicago  acquainted  with  these 
ideals.  The  accomplishments  of  the  Forum 
in  Chicago  have  aroused  widespread  hopes 
that  Good  Neighbor  Forums  may  l)e  uni¬ 
versally  instituted,  and  plans  for  their  es¬ 
tablishment  are  being  made  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  New  York  City. 
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The  Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club 

MARGARET  A.  CORBETT 
President  of  the  Club 


On  a  winter’s  day  of  the  year  1921  in  the 
suburb  called  Villa  Devoto,  near  the  busy, 
Spanish-speaking  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  few 
American  women,  no  doubt  thinking 
lovingly  of  their  distant  homeland,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  garden  club. 

There  was  little  discussion,  we  are  told, 
as  to  which  of  those  ladies  should  be 
president,  Mrs.  Ackley  being  unanimously 
acclaimed. 

The  first  office  holders  were;  President, 
Mrs.  Ackley;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Boley; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  de  Tonnay; 
and  librarian,  Mrs.  Lee.  The  three  re¬ 
maining  ladies  became  the  first  members, 
and  thus,  on  August  3,  seventeen  years 


ago,  was  founded  what  today  is  known  as 
the  Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club,  a  firmly 
established  entity,  ^\•ith  a  full  membership, 
a  long  waiting  list,  and  five  flourishing 
affiliated  branches. 

Seven,  we  are  told,  is  “the  perfect 
number,”  and  if  that  is  so,  the  club  came 
into  being  under  excellent  auspices. 

Its  first  president  was  both  efficient  and 
energetic,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  regular  meetings,  flotver  meetings, 
and  shows — small  at  first,  but  steadily 
gaining  in  importance — found  their  place 
in  the  life  of  the  American  and  British 
communities. 

There  had  long  been,  in  this  hospitable 
and  fertile  land,  pleasant  gardens  and 
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THE  COLONL\L  HOUSE  OF  AN  ARGENTINE  ESTANCIA 

Two  sides  of  the  sheet  of  ornamental  water  are  planted  with  trees  whose  leaves  take  on  various  rich  tints  in 

autumn. 
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THE  PATIO  OF  THE  HOUSE,  DATING  FROM  JESUIT  TIMES 
The  many  different  plants  and  vines  show  the  interest  and  care  of  garden-loving  owners. 


gai'den  lovers  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon 
residents,  who  worked  in  their  gardens; 
there  had  also  been  flower  shows  in  Bel- 
grano  and  Hurlingham,  other  suburbs 
where  foreigners  had  settled  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  but  there  was  no  organized 
society  for  the  interchange  of  gardening 
knowledge,  where  the  problems  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  life  of  the  amateur  could  be 
discussed,  and  the  experience  and  advice 
of  the  more  advanced  gardeners  pooled, 
as  it  were,  for  the  common  weal,  until 
these  American  women,  with  their  genius 
for  clubs,  stepped  in  and  filled  the  want. 

A  more  active  interest  in  the  new  vari- 
edes  of  flowers  was  now  evident;  papers 
on  the  care  of  plants,  sowing  of  seeds,  soil 
preparation,  and  on  the  ever-present  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  exterminate  garden  pests, 
were  prepared  by  members,  and  experts 
were  sought  out  amongst  the  professional 
gardeners  and  invited  to  give  lectures. 


After  a  short  time  the  need  of  rules  was 
naturally  felt,  and  statutes  were  drawn  up 
to  meet  the  case  and  assure  the  smooth 
running  of  the  Club.  It  was  decided  that 
the  members  should  meet  in  each  others’ 
houses  to  discuss  horticultural  matters. 
The  hostess  for  the  afternoon  entertained 
the  other  members  to  tea. 

The  years  passed  with  different  office 
holders,  more  members,  and  larger  activ¬ 
ities.  Bigger  shows  were  held,  first  in  an 
hotel,  then  in  a  still  larger  way  in  a  hall, 
and  then,  in  1930,  the  wish  to  hold  a 
really  important  centrally  located  show 
in  which  all  amateurs  could  compete, 
began  to  manifest  itself. 

The  world  depression  had  already  hit 
Buenos  Aires  in  earnest,  and  things  were 
in  a  very  critical  state.  Some  time  passed 
after  the  idea  had  first  been  mooted  before 
it  was  decided  that  the  holding  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  big  show  might  be  an  important 
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lOL  R  KK)LS  GIVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MANY  VARIETIES 

OF  W  ATERLILIES 


charitable  event.  It  was  Lady  Robertson, 
the  charming  American  wife  of  the  first 
British  ambassador  to  Argentina,  who 
suggested  that  such  an  effort  should  l)e 
made,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  help 
alleviate  the  unemployment  which  was 
proving  such  a  distressing  problem  to  the 
British  and  American  communities. 

Came  1932.  'I'he  membership  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club  had  reached 
the  35  mark  which  was  the  fixed  limit  of 
its  roll,  and  although  there  were  a  few 
members  of  other  nationalities,  there  were 
now  as  many  British  as  Americans,  and 
all  were  only  too  glad  to  try  and  help 
fellow  countrymen  in  distress  by  any 
means  in  their  power.  L'nder  the  existing 
circumstances  it  was  no  mean  undertaking 
to  embark  upon  and,  lest  the  financial 
burden  prove  too  heavy,  some  gallant 


friends  were  willing  to  back  the  venture  L 
privately,  if  need  be,  rather  than  see  the 
effort  fail.  Actually  the  adventure  pros¬ 
pered.  A  big  flower  show  committee  was 
formed.  It  included  many  enthusiastic 
amateurs  outside  the  club,  especially  i 
women  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Belgrano 
and  Hurlingham,  who  already  had  some 
experience  of  flower  shows.  Many  and  j 
long  were  the  deliljerations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  many  their  difficulties.  The 
problem  of  prizes  was  naturally  one  of 
them,  and  in  this  time  of  stress  and  money 
shortage  it  w'as  felt  that  no  undue  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  undertaken.  Hurlingham 
generously  offered  its  prizes  for  competi¬ 
tion,  and  all  its  show  equipment  was 
added  to  that  of  the  Buenos  .Aires  Garden 
Club,  and  so,  with  courage  and  goodwill, 
the  show  was  ultimately  launched. 
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It  was  the  first  venture  of  anything 
approaching  its  magnitude  to  be  held  in 
the  city,  in  either  Argentine  or  foreign 
circles. 

During  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  conception  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  idea  of  a  central  flower  show, 
Lady  Robertson  had  left  the  country,  so 
that  it  was  Lady  Macleay,  the  wife  of 
the  actual  British  ambassador,  who  on 
October  24,  1932,  a  fine,  if  slightly  too 
warm,  day,  opened  the  first  big  open 
central  show,  in  Prince  George’s  Hall, 
with  an  exceptionally  beautiful  and  erudite 
speech.  The  hall,  which  is  of  large  and 
pleasant  proportions,  was  thronged  to 
capacity  with  flower  lovers  of  every  class, 
and  all  were  justly  enthusiastic  over  the 
beauty  of  the  floral  display  that  had  been 
so  carefully  staged  for  them.  The  ama¬ 
teurs  worked  immensely  hard  for  that 
show,  but  nothing  could  have  been  finer 
than  the  help  and  advice  they  got  from  a 
few  of  the  leading  professionals.  Roses, 
stocks,  irises — in  fact,  every  kind  of  garden 
flower  imaginable  in  springtime  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  poured  their  wealth  of  beauty  before 
the  delighted  gaze  of  the  spectators,  and 
on  the  stage  a  lovely  herbaceous  border 
gave  a  focal  point  to  the  show,  and 
reminded  many  of  those  present  of  charm¬ 
ing  gardens  in  their  homelands  overseas. 

Since  that  day,  the  Buenos  Aires  Garden 
Club  has  staged  an  annual  open  show, 
known  as  the  Central  Flower  Show,  open 
to  all  amateurs,  of  all  nationalities.  In 
time  Prince  George’s  Hall  proved  too 
small  for  its  requirements,  which  included 
tea — flower  shows,  however  lovely,  being 
notoriously  tiring  entertainments — and  so 
the  club  has  in  recent  years  held  its  big 
show  on  the  two  topmost  floors  of  the 
.\lvear  Palace  Hotel,  during  the  latter 
half  of  October,  one  of  the  loveliest  months 
of  the  Argentine  spring.  The  last  show 
was  thronged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 


no  doubt  of  the  increasing  “flower-minded- 
ness”  of  the  Buenos  Aires  public,  from  its 
President  downward. 

Apart  from  such  public  functions,  the 
life  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club  and 
its  branches,  these  latter  a  comparatively 
recent  development,  is  a  very  busy  one, 
and  follows  the  routine  of  most  similar 
organizations.  The  program  committee 
is  responsible  for  lectures;  four  open 
meetings  for  the  club  and  its  branches 
with,  whenever  possible,  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  pruning,  sowing,  etc.,  are  held 
during  the  winter;  a  regular  fortnightly 
meeting  is  held  all  through  the  working 
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.\  GARDEN-SHOW  POSTER 

The  last  show  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club 
occupied  a  terrace  of  the  Alvear  Palace  Hotel. 
An  unusual  exhibit  was  an  outdoor  fwimming 
pool  in  a  garden  setting. 
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year;  visits  are  paid  to  gardens  whenever 
there  is  something  of  special  interest  to 
be  seen;  “talks”  and  papers  on  special 
subjects  are  prepared  by  members,  and 
there  is  a  calendar  for  the  month  for  the 
guidance  of  the  less  experienced.  All 
these  very  important  matters  are  planned 
by  the  program  committee,  and  branch 
flower  meetings  and  local  branch  shows 
fill  the  year  with  steady  interest.  The 
club  rests  from  its  activities  only  during 
the  first  and  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
namely,  January,  February,  and  March, 
work  being  resumed  after  the  children 
have  gone  back  to  school  and  everyone  has 
returned  from  seaside  or  country  holidays. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  England  a 
garden  club  or  a  horticultural  society  is 
often  a  national  institution;  here  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  the  Buenos  Aires 
Garden  Club  and  its  branches  represent 
the  foreign  amateur  gardeners,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  American  and  British,  as  the  official 
language  of  the  club  is  English.  The 
membership  is  carefully  controlled  and  is 
purposely  limited  to  40  active  members  in 
the  mother  club,  and  to  25  in  each  of  the 
branches.  There  are,  of  course  honorary 
and  associate  members,  and  recently, 
country  members  have  been  added  to  the 
roll.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  today, 
as  of  yore,  in  the  members’  houses,  the 
open  meetings  in  a  big  salon  or  hall  sf>e- 
cially  reserved  for  the  purpose.  In  a 
country  where  taxes  come  into  being  with 
astounding  rapidity  and  are  ever  on  the 
upward  trend,  the  club  does  not  wish  to 
be  hampered  by  any  costly  property,  such 
as  a  fixed  domicile  would  be,  and  is  thus 
more  able  to  stage  a  good  annual  flower 
show  and  use  the  general  funds  at  its 
disposal  for  its  own  development.  An 
appreciable  sum  is  given  to  the  British 
and  American  charties  from  the  annual  big 
flower  show,  which  is  now  an  event  of 
some  importance. 


Within  the  last  three  years  an  Argentine 
Society  of  Horticulture  has  been  formed, 
which  in  time  should  assume  large  propor¬ 
tions,  and  which  has  both  amateurs  and 
professionals  on  its  roll.  The  Buenos 
.\ires  Garden  Club  was  *able  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  the  new  society  in  its 
initial  stages  and  the  club’s  rules  formed 
the  basis  of  the  society’s  statutes.  There 
must  naturally  be  an  increasing  difference 
between  the  fields  of  action  of  the  two 
entities,  the  one  remaining  an  intimate  and 
essentially  social  organization,  and  the 
other  a  national  institution  with  a  greater 
scope  and  a  wider  responsibility  towards  a 
public  steadily  increasing  in  “flower- 
mindedness.”  But  while  the  Socieded 
Argentina  de  Horticultura  pursues  its 
wider  and  more  important  vocation,  the 
Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club  has  its  quiet, 
unostentatious  mission  to  fulfill.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  it  must  stand  for  the 
spreading  of  the  love  of  what  might  be 
described  as  “the  garden  flowers”  as 
against  the  more  showy  and  lucrative 
varieties  indispensable  to  the  florists;  for 
the  personal  touch  in  gardening,  and  for 
the  adventurous  spirit  which  will  try  out 
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THE  LARGEST  LILY 
POOL 

A  background  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowering 
plants  gives  especial  charm 
to  this  lovely  spot.  The 
pool  is  fed  by  an  iris-bor¬ 
dered  runlet. 


new  and  difficult  varieties  of  flowers,  even 
although  repeated  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  be  incurred  before  ultimate  success 
be  attained.  This  is  a  matter  too  costly  for 
most  professionals,  as  floriculture  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  majority  of  them  today. 

The  customs  duties  and  the  many  restric¬ 
tions  which  are  put  upon  the  introduction 
of  plants  and  seeds  into  the  country  tend 
to  circumscribe  very  greatly  the  activities 
of  the  professional  horticulturalist,  as  he 
will  only  grow  what  he  is  certain  to  be 
able  to  market,  so  much  so,  that  even  in 
color  there  is  the  tendency  to  grow  quanti¬ 
ties  of  pure  white  flowers  to  the  exclusion 
of  many  lovely  colored  varieties.  The 
florist  has  great  regard  to  three  stages  in 
human  life,  namely,  marriage,  birth  and 
death;  he  can  count  upon  the  attendant 
ceremonies  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill,  and 
there  are  only  very  few  houses  which  can 
afford  to,  or  which  will,  “take  a  chance.” 
That  is  where  the  amateur  steps  in  and 
breaks  the  monotony — for  there  is  monot¬ 
ony  even  in  perfection  and  beauty. 

With  what  a  wealth  of  loving  care  the 
keen  members  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Garden 
Club  tend  those  novelties  which  they  have 


brought  from  overseas,  at  a  cost  often 
incommensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
plant,  because  its  form  or  color  satisfies 
them.  Each  plant  thus  established  repre¬ 
sents  a  step  forward  in  knowledge,  an 
attempt  to  get  out  of  the  rut  so  easy  to  slip 
into,  if  one  is  content  to  grow  only  the 
same  flowers  that  bloom  in  every  garden. 
In  gardening,  as  in  the  sterner  pursuits  of 
life,  nothing  is  attained  if  no  risks  are 
taken. 

Some  members  of  the  Club  are  always 
travelling  back  and  forth  between  England 
or  the  United  States  and  Argentina  and 
return  full  of  the  glories  they  have  seen  in 
the  wonderful  gardens  so  generously  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
These  serve  as  sources  of  inspiration  and 
instruction  to  the  ardent  and  knowledge¬ 
able  amateur,  and  from  the  big  and  famous 
flower  shows  they  bring  back  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  travel  new  ideas,  new 
ambitions,  and  increased  enjoyment. 

Forty  years  ago  flower  shops  were  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  which  today  literally  teems  with 
them.  Not  only  the  visitor,  but  even  the 
local  inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  amazed 
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at  the  quantity  of  flower  shops,  besides 
flower-stands  at  street  corners,  and  at  the 
enormous  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
the  variety  of  flowers  to  be  purchased,  an 
improvement  especially  evident  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  And  when  the  amateur 
notes  the  change  for  the  better  in  the  types 
of  flowers  seen  on  the  streets  of  this  city, 
he  or  she  feels,  and  rightly  so,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  amateur  such  a  wealth  of 
beauty  would  never  have  been  put  before 
the  town  dweller. 

The  amateur  is  the  “power  behind  the 
throne”,  as  it  were,  and  educates  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  an  extent  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
overestimate.  It  is  the  amateur  who  de¬ 
mands  novelty  in  flowers  and  plants,  and 
brushes  aside  all  the  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles  so  plentifully  strewn  across  his  path. 
No  one  is  more  enthusiastic  over  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  big  growers  than  the 
amateur,  and  his  praise  is  untainted  by- 
rivalry,  and  untarnished  by  jealousy. 
Envy  of  the  brains  and  skill  which  lie 
behind  the  great  horticultural  successes 


he  may  feel,  but  his  appreciation  of  the 
achievement  is  generous  and  spontaneous. 

And  so  should  it  ever  be  with  the  ama¬ 
teur.  He  should  try  in  all  things  to  uphold 
the  spirit  of  fair  play,  untinged  by  petty 
spite,  and  be  animated  always  by  feelings 
of  friendly  emulation,  keen  in  competition, 
generous  in  defeat,  always  ready  to  “try 
again,”  and  honest  in  his  praise  of  the 
better  man — a  good  sport  in  the 
.Anglo-Saxon  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
a  power  for  good  always  and  everywhere. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  members  of 
Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club  will  always 
try  to  keep  that  ideal  before  them,  and 
carry  on  a  tradition  which  they  have  in¬ 
herited  from  those  enterprising  ladies  of 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  be  true  to  the 
aim  of  the  club  as  set  forth  in  article  No.  4 
of  its  little  book  of  rules,  i.  e.: 

“The  object  of  the  club  shall  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  interest  in  gardening  and  plant  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  supply  necessary  and  helpful 
information  relative  to  conditions  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.” 
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Hostos  in  the  Pan  American  Union 

L.  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  receiving  the  bust  that  the  Hostos 
Centenary  Commission  in  Puerto  Rico 
has  graciously  offered  the  Pan  American 
Union,  I  have  the  honor  of  expressing  the 
warm  thanks  of  this  institution  for  the 
Commission’s  generous  and  significant 
gift. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  Eugenio 
Maria  de  Hostos  should  occupy  a  place  of 
honor  in  this  edifice,  which  is  consecrated 
to  peace  and  international  cooperation. 
The  illustrious  Puerto  Rican  thinker  fore¬ 
saw  with  prophetic  vision,  years  before  his 
contemporaries,  the  high  mission  that  the 
nations  of  America  were  called  upon  to 
fulfill.  The  fundamental  principles  for¬ 
mulated  in  his  writing  are  milestones  that 
will  always  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  this  hemisphere;  his  personality 
will  forever  be  an  inspiration  to  youth. 
In  several  American  countries  he  trained 
large  groups  of  young  people  who  gave 
him  the  honorable  title  of  Master;  those  of 
the  present  day  who  read  his  books  and 
study  his  life  also  venerate  him  as  a 
guide. 

He  sowed  the  seed  of  ideas  and  preached 
by  his  example;  for  this  reason  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  eminent  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  civilization  of  the  Americas. 
A  man  endowed  with  great  serenity  of 
spirit,  with  a  profound  critical  sense,  with 
charm  and  persuasiveness,  he  could  clothe 
even  the  driest  topics  with  the  beauty  of 
expression. 

A  believer  in  scientific  and  constructive 
education,  he  was  nevertheless  not  a  posi¬ 
tivist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  his 


was  a  flexible  and  eclectic  mind  that 
utilized  the  best  in  every  school. 

He  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  various 
fields  of  knowledge  and  in  many  educa¬ 
tional  practices.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  higher  education  of  women;  in 
Chile  this  fact  is  clearly  remembered,  and 
some  of  the  first  women  graduates  of  the 
university  dedicated  their  theses  to  Hostos’ 
memory. 

His  theories  of  education  fill  several 
volumes.  He  introduced  and  spread  the 
idea  of  a  gradual  and  integral  education; 
he  was  opposed  to  crowded  courses  of  study 
and  insisted  that  they  should  be  replaced 
by  a  more  orderly  arrangement  of  subjects. 

As  a  professor  of  law  he  had  his  own 
ideas  on  constitutional  and  international 
subjects.  As  a  legislator  he  left  proof  of 
his  ability  in  most  of  the  education  laws 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

He  travelled  in  Europe  and  visited  al¬ 
most  all  the  countries  of  .America.  Every¬ 
where  he  performed  some  useful  service,  at 
the  same  time  studying  the  problems  of 
the  time  with  extraordinary  ability  and 
profound  penetration. 

In  making  the  Pan  American  Union  a 
gift  of  this  magnificent  bust  of  Eugenio 
Maria  de  Hostos,  the  Centenary  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Puerto  Rico  is  aiding  in  the  task 
of  forming  a  gallery  of  American  intellec¬ 
tuals  in  this  institution.  Hostos  will  take 
his  place  beside  .Andr6s  Bello,  Horace 
Mann,  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento, 
Enrique  Jose  A’arona,  Ricardo  Palma, 
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J$ust  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Unton  on  January-  11,  1939,  by  Adolfo  de  Hostos,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  famous  Puerto  Rican,  on  behalf  of  the  Hostos  C'.entenary  Commission  of  Puerto 
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Victorino  Lastarria  and  many  other  illus¬ 
trious  sons  of  this  continent,  who  shed 
luster  on  this  house  of  the  Americas. 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  first  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  the  Lima  Conference  was 
a  tribute  to  Hostos,  the  centenary  cf 


whose  birth  is  being  commemorated 
throughout  the  western  world.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  the  bust,  the  Pan  .\merican  Union 
desires  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to  a  great 
citizen  of  the  Americas  but  also  to  a  great 
benefactor  of  humanity. 


Eugenio  Marfa  de  Hostos 
and  his  Ideas  of  Social  Morality 

PEDRO  DE  ALBA 
Assistant  Director,  Pan  American  Union 


The  Man 

An  evocation  of  the  memory  of  Eugenio 
Maria  de  Hostos  obliges  us  to  measure  our 
words  and  order  our  thoughts. 

Having  before  us  a  man  whose  life  was 
notable  for  its  decorum,  dignity  and  com¬ 
posure,  we  are  forbidden  oratorical  pe¬ 
riods  or  idle  digressions.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  academic  pose  and  of  conven¬ 
tional  rhetoric.  Of  those  who  lavished 
praise  upon  him  he  asked  performance; 
those  who  applauded  him  he  asked  to 
listen  in  silence. 

Biographers  do  not  give  us  a  clear  idea 
of  his  physical  appearance,  but  we  can 
imagine  his  personality  from  the  scintilla¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas  and  the  spotlessness  of  his 
life. 

Eugenio  Marfa  de  Hostos  seems  to  us 
more  like  a  moral  code  than  a  physical 
being.  Persons  who  knew  him  in  his 
youth  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who  before 
he  was  thirty  years  old  seemed  to  be  sixty; 
this  was  when  he  was  a  student  in  Spain, 
a  period  of  great  storm  and  stress  in 
national  affairs.  Hostos’  stay  in  the 
mother  country  was  decisive  in  his  apostle- 


ship.  He  is  associated  in  our  imagination 
with  Unamuno;  Hostos,  like  the  rector  of 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  passed  part 
of  his  life  in  Bilbao  before  he  went  to 
Madrid.  The  strongest  elements  of  the 
Spanish  race,  the  Basque  and  the  Castil¬ 
ian,  infused  in  both  men  the  will  to  resist 
and  rebel  that  never  left  them  in  all  their 
earthly  peregrinations. 

The  journey  to  Spain  has  been  for  some 
of  our  heroes  of  thought  and  action  the 
Road  to  Damascus.  Spain  acts  as  a 
stimulus  and  reagent  in  the  life  of  the 
Spanish  American.  The  social  environ¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  .America  cannot  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  or  interpreted  if  it  is 
not  examined  in  the  light  of  Spanish 
history.  In  Spain  Hostos,  a  son  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  a  soldier  in  the  forefront  of  the 
war  of  ideas;  with  brain  and  brawn  he 
fought  for  the  Republic  of  Castelar  and 
Pi  y  Margall,  but  always  with  the  for¬ 
tune  of  his  own  .Antilles  in  view. 

He  criticized  conditions  strongly,  laying 
about  him  with  lusty  blows;  he  pointed 

Address  delivered  before  the  Wastunglon  Chapter 
of  the  Instituto  de  las  Espahas,  Pan  American  Union, 
January  11,  1939. 
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out  the  defects  m  tlie  Spanish  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration,  politics,  educational  system, 
and  distribution  of  honors  and  money. 

When  Hostos  \vas  thus  fighting  Spain, 
he  was  Spanish  to  the  core.  He  reminds 
us  how  often  Spanish  Americans  in  the 
Peninsula  find  fault  with  everything  in 
their  surroundings,  but  as  soon  as  they  go 
away  are  overtaken  by  nostalgia,  for  they 
find  that  for  them  the  Spanish  environ¬ 
ment  is  an  intellectual  tonic  more  bracing 
than  any  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  there  are  between  Hostos’  time  and 
our  own.  We  have  known  in  the  C’entral 
I'niversity  at  Madrid  Spanish  American 
students  of  great  ability,  who  left  the  classes 
of  the  law  school  because  they  considered 
that  the  professors  were  a  hindrance  to 
their  studies  and  had  no  culture.  This  was 
just  what  Hostos  did  in  the  1860's,  when 
in  desperation  at  antiquated  methods  and 
ineffective  and  unscientific  teaching  he 
stopped  attending  classes  to  become  his 
own  teacher. 

In  Spain  the  most  important  lessons  arc 
those  taught  by  the  people  themselves 
tiirough  their  daily  life  and  never-ending 
struggle.  Hostos  formulated  and  main¬ 
tained  a  comprehensive  theory.  Against 
bad  government,  privileged  classes,  de¬ 
cayed  intellectuals,  behind-the-times  pro¬ 
fessors,  he  fought  in  Spain  with  proofs  and 
documents  taken  from  Spanish  thinkers; 
but  he  was  faithful  to  the  Spanish  culture 
represented  by  such  men  as  Padre  \’itoria, 
Raltasar  Graciin,  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
Melchor  de  Jovellanos.  He  defended  the 
glories  of  Spain  against  its  worst  enemies, 
which  were  the  royal  family  and  the 
nobility,  the  military  caste,  and  corrupt 
administration. 

With  even  the  clearest  reason  and  argu¬ 
ment  he  failed,  however,  to  convince 
Spain  that  it  should  grant  a  fitting  au¬ 
tonomy  to  the  .\ntilles,  where  the  inhabi¬ 


tants  lived  under  the  horrors  of  martial 
law  and  the  abuses  of  an  irresponsible 
bureaucracy. 

He  returned  to  .\merica  to  begin  a 
crusade  for  the  freedom  and  federation  of 
the  Antilles,  which  he  considered  an 
indissoluble  whole,  a  geographic  and 
cultural  unity.  To  this  task  he  dedicated 
his  life,  and  went  from  one  country  to 
another  preaching  his  crusade. 

Hostos  is  one  of  the  teachers  who  prac¬ 
tically  circumnavigated  the  continent. 
There  is  hardly  a  republic  in  which  he  did 
not  pitch  his  tent  and  teach  his  lesson; 
Peru,  Colombia,  Argentina,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  the  United  .States,  each  was  his 
abiding  place  for  a  time.  With  three  > 
nations  he  was  as  closely  associated  as 
with  his  beloved  Puerto  Rico,  the  island 
of  his  birth;  these  were  Cuba,  Chile  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

He  had  Cuban  forebears,  and  his  tvife 
came  of  a  prominent  family  of  Habana 
patriots.  These  ties  he  ennobled  through 
his  unflagging  campaign  in  behalf  of 
Cuban  independence,  a  campaign  that  he 
carried  on  with  great  intelligence  and  ( 
supreme  unselfishness.  , 

In  Chile  he  continued  the  \vork  of  Andres  | 
Bello  and  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento. 

\  noble  and  undying  lesson  has  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  those  standard-bearers 
of  liberal  ideals  in  America,  who  earned 
their  bread  as  journalists  and  teachers. 
Thus  they  have  become  teachers  of  all 
Spanish  America,  with  the  double  prestige 
of  talent  and  toil. 

Hostos  never  accepted  gratuitous  sup¬ 
port  or  secret  favors;  poverty  was  for  him 
a  Roman  virtue,  as  in  Bossuet’s  maxim. 

He  took  pride  in  rendering  services  many 
times  the  value  of  his  stipend. 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  he  was  the  principal 
of  the  Amunitegui  Lyceum,  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  daily  papers,  the  president  of 
the  Atheneum  and  of  scientific  and  educa- 
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lional  congresses,  and  a  professor  in  the 
university. 

Hostos’  real  calling  was  teaching.  His 
was  the  apothegm  that  the  only  revolution 
that  had  not  taken  place  in  America  was 
the  educational  revolution. 

It  was  in  Santo  Domingo  that  he  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  reforming  the  educational 
system  from  top  to  bottom.  He  founded 
the  normal  school,  secured  the  passage  of 
laws  on  education,  trained  teachers,  edited 
te.xtbooks,  drew  up  courses  of  study;  he 
reached  the  position  of  Director  General  of 
Education.  It  was  at  this  epoch  of  his  life 
that  he  wrote  most  of  the  books  that  he 
bequeathed  to  posterity. 

His  work  may  be  divided  into  numerous 
sections:  Literature,  science,  politics,  con¬ 
stitutional  law.  educational  science,  meth- 
1  ods  of  teaching,  sociology,  ethics, — fifty 
i  volumes  in  all. 

I  On  this  night  of  the  centenary  of  his  birth 
we  shall  make  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Moral 
Social  {Social  Morality)  a  book  published 
at  the  urging  of  his  students  in  Santo  Do- 
■  niingo  and  endowed  with  perpetual  youth. 

It  reveals  the  dominant  trend  of  his  ideas 
I  and  expounds  his  doctrines,  still  timely  to¬ 
day. 

Progress  and  moral  l  alues 

It  was  fifty  years  ago  that  Eugenio  Marfa 
de  Hostos  warned  his  contemporaries.  He 
foresaw  the  dangers  involved  in  mechani¬ 
cal  progress  if  it  were  not  closely  followed 
by  spiritual  and  intellectual  improvement. 

He  called  attention  to  the  increasing  dis¬ 
crepancies  that  he  observed  between  prog¬ 
ress  and  morality,  and  made  it  plain  that 
the  civilization  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  of  which  the  men  of  that  time  were 
so  proud,  carried  within  itself  irritating 
contradictions  and  the  seeds  of  barbarism. 
That  lack  of  accord  between  machine  civ- 

■  This  book  has  not  been  tr instated  into  English. — 
Editor. 


ilization  and  the  world  of  moral  values, 
which  the  distinguished  philosopher  Henri 
Bergson  discussed  not  long  ago  in  illumin¬ 
ating  pages,  was  denounced  by  Hostos  in 
the  prologue  to  his  Moral  Social,  written  in 
1888. 

Hostos  was  a  classic  thinker  and  a  master 
of  the  best  humanism.  Ideas  of  apparent 
harmony  and  profound  similarity  guided 
his  meditations;  as  a  teacher  he  aspired  to 
train  the  whole  man.  The  incompatibil¬ 
ity  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual; 
the  contradictions  between  material  jxiwer 
and  the  ethical  sense;  the  antinomies  be¬ 
tween  preaching  and  practice,  he  con¬ 
demned  in  pages  that  are  still  fresh  and 
applicable  today. 

The  “complete  man”,  he  said,  must  be 
the  fundamental  unit  of  noble  peoples  and 
strong  nations. 

Impressed  by  the  panorama  of  his  times 
he  wrote  these  notable  words:  “Half  men, 
half  nations,  partly  civilized,  partly  sav¬ 
age,  we  men  and  nations  of  this  flourish¬ 
ing  age  constitute  societies  outwardly  as 
brilliant  as  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
ancient  history  and  inwardly  as  benighted. 
Under  the  skin  of  every  society  barbarism 
throbs.  Thus,  because  of  this  contrast  be¬ 
tween  material  progress  and  moral  devel¬ 
opment,  Europe  and  America  have  again 
witnessed  the  shame  of  wars  of  conquest, 
the  shamelessness  of  the  supremacy  of 
might  over  right,  the  humiliation  of  the 
idolatry  of  crime  enthroned  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  for  twenty  long  years  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  and  the  indecency  of  the  deifica¬ 
tion  of  brute  force  in  the  brain  of  the  think¬ 
ing  continent.  It  is  because  of  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  our  civilization  that  it  has  agreed 
to  the  renewal  of  the  infamous  and  cow¬ 
ardly  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. . . .” 

If  the  Master  of  Mayagiiez  were  living 
today  he  would  have  to  make  his  jeremiad 
even  more  emphatic  to  scourge  those  who 
poison  the  air  of  our  times  and  exalt  over 
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every  moral  standard  of  humanity  their 
caprices,  their  hates,  and  their  low  appe¬ 
tites. 

Perhaps  he  would  feel  bitter  when  he  saw 
that  all  his  preaching  had  been  in  vain, 
but  as  he  was  not  a  man  who  faltered  in  his 
task  he  would  begin  it  anew.  Hostos  was 
not  a  mere  rhetorician  or  an  academic 
moralist,  but  a  man  of  action,  who  fought 
for  civilization.  His  essentially  construc¬ 
tive  mind  set  him  apart  from  all  theoretical 
doctrines,  from  all  arbitrary  empiricism. 
He  was  never  satisfied  merely  with  good 
intentions;  ideas  had  to  be  set  in  motion, 
moral  precepts  had  to  be  vitalized.  Nei¬ 
ther  dogmatic  nor  magisterial,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  morality  must  be  founded  on 
logical  bases,  on  the  principles  of  human 
sympathy,  on  the  demands  of  social  service. 

Hostos  had  acquired  a  sound  education 
and  was  familiar  with  the  best  in  philo¬ 
sophical  thought;  at  the  same  time  he  had 
creative  intuition  and  the  heroic  strength 
of  those  who  are  endowed  with  artistic 
temperament  and  apostolic  fervor.  By  his 
life  and  work  he  showed  that  aesthetic  edu¬ 
cation  and  philosophic  feeling  determine 
personality,  and  that  moral  disciplines  are 
the  basis  of  character. 

A  glowing  and  attractive  personality,  a 
firm  and  resolute  character,  belonged  to 
this  spirited  champion;  his  artistic  taste 
and  his  philosophic  temperament  were 
shown  in  his  studies  of  Hamlet,  his  ethical 
views  and  his  professorial  temperament 
in  the  pages  of  his  Moral  Social.  These 
qualities  were  evident  in  his  exemplary 
life.  He  could  maintain  his  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  with  authority  because  his  theories 
were  reinforced  by  his  acts.  When  his 
students  urged  him  to  publish  his  lessons 
in  ethics,  he  replied:  “Ethics  should  be 
imprinted  not  in  books  but  in  deeds.  Who¬ 
ever  leads  an  evil  life,  preaches  evil,  and 
whoever  thinks  evil  and  speaks  evil  leads 
an  evil  life.”  Since  the  students  insisted. 


the  professor  agreed  to  publication  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  section  chosen  should  be 
“that  part  of  the  book  referring  to  the 
duties  of  society.”  He  deliberately  ab¬ 
stained  from  all  dogmatism  to  take  his 
stand  in  the  realms  of  learning,  natural 
law  and  human  relations. 

Concepts  oj gratitude  in  the  Moral  Social'^ 

Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos  is  a  brilliant 
proof  that  in  Spanish  America  there  can 
be  orderly  studies  and  methodical  and 
sustained  efforts.  Many  of  our  thinkers 
are  excitable  and  volcanic;  a  passion  for 
the  fray  makes  them  appear  inconsistent 
and  contradictor^';  the  pressing  demands 
of  life  do  not  permit  them  to  put  their 
ideas  in  order. 

Hostos  gives  us  an  example  of  firm  pur¬ 
pose  and  well-ordered  industry.  When  he 
wrote  his  lessons  in  social  morality,  he 
emphasized  scholarly  and  philosophical 
principles.  Logical  sequence,  relationship 
between  topics,  correlation  of  the  premises, 
a  series  of  reasons  supporting  each  other, 
raised  the  harmonious  edifice  that  his 
intellect  had  devised.  On  this  well- 
planned  foundation  his  work  was  divided 
into  two  ample  parts,  containing  in¬ 
valuable  material  on  the  problems  of  the 
moral  code  and  their  solution.  The  first 
part  is  entitled  Relations  and  Duties,  and 
the  second  Morality  and  the  Activities  oJ  Life. 
W'e  shall  comment  on  a  few  of  the  chapters 
that  are  the  most  interesting  because  of  the 
author’s  originality  in  presenting  his  theme. 

The  two  phases  of  Hostos’  work  that 
have  long  impressed  us  most,  the  aesthetic 
and  the  scholarly,  we  find  reflected  in 
many  pages  of  the  Moral  Social.  The 
general  headings  on  social  relations  are 
as  follows:  Relation  of  Necessity,  Relation 
of  Gratitude,  Relation  of  Utility,  Relation 
of  Law,  Relation  of  Duty.  We  shall  men¬ 
tion  first  the  Relation  of  Gratitude  because 
to  us  it  is  the  most  impressive  title. 
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Hostos’  discussions  of  social  gratitude  manity.  The  contemplation  of  natural 

disclose  his  delicate  sensibility  and  his  pro-  beauty  awaikes  in  Hostos  a  sense  of  well- 

found  human  sympathy.  These  sentences  being  in  which  his  aesthetic  emotions  are 

ring  with  a  noble  conviction:  “A  little  nobly  shown.  .  .  . 

reflection  will  show  us  that  after  our  own  Hostos  had  reason  for  complaint  con- 
necessities  it  is  gratitude  that  binds  us  cerning  his  era  and  his  contemporaries, 

most  closely  to  other  men.  but  he  rose  above  trifles  and  grudges  to 

“Indeed,  as  members  of  a  family  we  are  exalt  his  faith.  Hostos’  ideas  were  far  re- 

so  closely  bound  to  it  by  gratitude  that  moved  from  the  \’oltairian  attitude  of  some 

we  recognize  its  effects  from  the  cradle  to  present-day  writers.  His  doctrine  is  the 

the  grave.  If  we  are  born  we  owe  it  to  antithesis  of  the  dictum  of  the  well-known 

the  family;  if  we  grow  up,  it  is  through  French  novelist  and  poet,  Henri  de  Mon- 

the  protection  of  the  family;  if  we  are  therlant,  who  takes  an  attitude  of  resigned 

educated,  it  is  the  work  of  the  family;  negativism  when  he  writes:  “Men  never  do 

when  we  are  with  the  family  we  tvork  for  us  all  the  evil  that  they  could.”  (“Les 

it;  away  from  it  we  long  for  it;  we  are  hommes  ne  nous  font  jamais  tout  le  mal 

happy  in  the  family  and  for  its  sake;  if  qu’ils  pourraient.”) 

we  are  unfortunate,  we  regret  it  for  the  Hostos,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  of 
sake  of  the  family;  ill,  we  fear  death  for  man  as  representing  a  positive  moral  value 

its  sake,  and  dying  we  long  for  it.”  and  as  being  capable  of  gratitude  for  all  the 

Hostos  considers  the  family  the  corner-  good  things  that  life  gives  him. 
stone  of  society,  and  in  his  discussion  dis¬ 
closes  the  tenderness  and  unselfishness  of  his  social  Junction  of  the  useful  as  opposed  to 

heart.  He  does  not  speak  in  terms  of  mere  utilitarianism 

convenience,  although  he  recognizes  that  If  when  he  speaks  of  gratitude  Hostos 
relations  of  necessity  come  first;  he  leaves  shows  his  aesthetic  sensibility,  when  he  dis- 

a  place  for  the  imponderables  of  sentiment.  cusses  ideas  of  utility  he  displays  his  powers 

This  unselfishness  and  sentiment  show  as  a  sociologist,  sentimental  only  in  so  far 

that  the  moralist  had  an  aesthetic  tempera-  as  sentiment  is  not  an  antisocial  menace; 

ment.  It  should  not  be  believed  that  he  he  believes  that  generous  and  romantic  im- 

confines  the  stimulus  of  gratitude  only  to  pulses  should  be  at  the  service  of  a  well- 

the  family,  for  it  radiates  therefrom  in  ever  balanced  mind  and  a  firm  will, 

wider  circles  to  the  city,  the  province,  the  He  never  postulated  absolute  renuncia- 
nation,  humanity  and  nature.  At  the  tion  nor  absurd  quietism,  for  he  was  well 

end  of  the  chapter  on  gratitude  Hostos  aware  that  the  life  of  society  is  a  struggle 

writes:  “As  this  relation  of  gratitude  is  ex-  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  decided  how 

tended  to  all  men  the  power  of  human  best  to  be  useful  in  that  conflict  for  the 

dignity  becomes  increasingly  vigorous,  so  general  good. 

that  the  man  who  most  deeply  feels  the  The  concepts  of  social  utility  upheld  by 
gratitude  that  we  owe  to  humanity  for  its  the  pragmatic  philosophers  and  educators, 

unceasing  benefits  is  the  most  human.”  James,  Dewey  and  Henderson,  had  previ- 

An  optimistic  declaration  this,  conceiv-  ously  been  expounded  by  Hostos  in  lessons 
ing  life  as  something  good,  considering  as  to  his  classes  in  the  normal  school  at 
one  of  the  prized  things  of  life  intercourse  Santo  Domingo. 

with  one’s  fellow-beings,  recognizing  one’s  His  logical  mind  insisted  most  strongly 
identification  with  the  destiny  of  all  hu-  on  defining  the  term  utility.  It  was  for  this 
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reason  thaf  he'explained  his  ideas  on  this 
subject  in  the' first  section:  “If  we  consider 
useful  only  that  which  serves  our  use  and 
redounds  exclusively  to  our  individual  good, 
no  duty  would  arise  from  utility  except  that 
of  sacrificing  everything  to  our  individual 
good.  But  since  utility  is  a  natural  prop¬ 
erty  of  physical  and  moral  objects  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  everyone,  and  since  there  is 
no  individual  purpose  that  can  be  fulfilled 
outside  of  society,  it  is  clear  that  for  a  thing 
to  be  useful  to  us  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  naturally  conducive  to  the 
achievement  of  our  social  purposes.” 

Later  he  added:  “To  the  common  herd 
everything  is  useful  from  which  selfishness 
derives  some  benefit;  utility,  therefore,  is 
the  property  that  things  have  of  being  uti¬ 
lized  by  man .  1 1  is  easy  to  comprehend  that, 
if  what  is  l^eneficial  is  used  for  individual 
selfishness,  the  property  of  utility  will  be 
converted  not  into  a  source  of  duties,  but 
into  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  selfish  in¬ 
stincts.  But  this  does  not  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  concept  of  utility  is  inexact, 
or  that  the  useful  is  bad  in  itself;  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  concept  of 
utility  is  incomplete  and  that  the  idea  of 
the  useful  is  exclusive.”  “.  .  .  according 
to  economics,  the  most  useful  things  are 
those  that  begin  by  benefiting  society,  in 
order  thereby  to  benefit  the  individual;  thus 
there  is  no  true  utility  except  in  the  intelli¬ 
gent  combination  of  public  interests  with 
private,  of  general  interests  ^vith  individual 
ones.  .  .  .” 

If  we  consider  carefully  Hostos’  exposi¬ 
tion  concerning  utility  and  the  useful  we 
discover  that  Hostos  had  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  the  interest  of  society- 
should  have  preference  over  the  special 
interest  of  the  individual.  The  idea  that 
education  should  be  useful  to  society, 
which  American  educators  emphasize 
today,  and  the  theories  on  the  social  func¬ 
tions  of  wealth  found  in  books  by  econo¬ 


mists  and  sociologists  of  various  nationali¬ 
ties  were  analyzed  in  unequivocal  and  con¬ 
clusive  terms  by  Eugenio  Marla  de  Hostos. 

In  vulgar  minds  the  idea  of  utility- 
carries  with  it  such  a  desire  for  lucre  and 
for  rising  profits  that  it  is  likely  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  danger  to  social  justice  and  collec¬ 
tive  welfare. 

Right-minded  men  believe  that  the  idea 
of  utility  should  be  subordinated  to  moral 
precepts,  to  the  principle  that  the  citizen 
best  trained  for  the  life  of  society  is  he  who 
can  best  serve  others.  Production,  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  wealth  should  derive  from  an 
equitable  distribution  of  useful  things  so 
that  public  and  private  interests  are  intelli¬ 
gently  combined,  as  Hostos  believed  they 
should  be. 

These  ideas  are  not  subversive,  for  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries  they  have  been 
maintained  by  men  of  different  shades 
of  philosophical  belief,  by  priests  of  vari¬ 
ous  religions.  If  we  go  back  in  history-, 
we  shall  find  them  held  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church;  for  example,  St.  Augustine 
said  that  the  rich  should  be  considered  the 
administrators  of  the  property  of  the  poor. 

Politics,  journalism  and  moral  duties 

Aristotle’s  saying  that  man  is  a  political 
animal  was  echoed  by  Hostos.  A  politi¬ 
cian,  a  component  of  the  polis,  the  state 
or  city,  was  an  expression  of  the  highest 
Greek  culture,  a  social  being  first  and  fore¬ 
most.  However,  the  terms  politicians  and 
political  have  been  deprived  of  their  original 
meaning  by  being  applied  only  to  electoral 
candidates  and  contests.  This  is  one  of 
the  common  limitations  that  Hostos  dis¬ 
cussed  in  speaking  of  the  concept  of  utility. 

In  the  history  of  Spanish  thought  there 
are  essayists  of  the  highest  intellectual 
standing,  like  Mariana,  Saavedra  Fajardo 
and  Feyj6o,  who  consider  politics  one  of  the 
noblest  of  human  activities.  Of  this  clan 
is  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos. 
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In  the  second  part  of  his  Moral  Social, 
which  has  as  its  subtitle  Morality  and  the 
Activities  of  Life,  our  author  considers  ethics 
in  relation  to  the  most  diverse  factors 
in  community  life.  There  are,  we  find, 
such  chapter  headings  as  these:  Morality 
and  the  School,  Morality  and  the  Philo¬ 
sophic  Religions,  Morality  and  History, 
Morality  and  Art,  Morality  and  Industry. 
We  will  comment  briefly  upon  a  few  which 
are  especially  appropriate  today  and  which 
are  treated  in  an  especially  courageous  and 
penetrating  manner. 

In  Hostos’  opinion,  the  practice  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  of  journalism  should  have  the 
dignity  of  a  priesthood;  the  bad  practi¬ 
tioners  of  these  professions  should  be 
treated  as  antisocial  beings  and  as  dan¬ 
gerous  corruptors  of  society.  Not  only  in 
respect  to  politics,  but  also  as  concerns 
journalism,  Hostos  revolts  against  the  false 
concept  that  success  is  its  own  justification. 
To  him  success  obtained  outside  the  bounds 
of  social  morality,  even  though  it  be  im¬ 
pressive  and  showy,  is  in  reality  despicable 
and  ephemeral. 

W'hen  all  Europe  thought  Bismarck  a 
political  genius,  Hostos  attacked  him,  call¬ 
ing  him  “perniciously  lucky,”  for  he  was 
one  of  those  who  see  in  politics  nothing 
more  than  the  art  of  employing  power 
against  law.  If  in  the  realm  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics  Hostos  ^vas  implacable 
toward  imperialists,  in  the  field  of  domes¬ 
tic  politics  he  raised  his  voice  against  those 
who  trafficked  in  influence  and  against  the 
grasping.  “Only  absolute  ignoramuses  or 
consummate  hypocrites  could  have  the 
idea  of  separating  what  is  by  nature  insepa¬ 
rable  and  of  taking  from  the  art  of  balanc¬ 
ing  power  with  law  the  dignity  conferred 
on  it  by  its  origin.  .  .  .  Politics  without 
morality  is  unworthy;  any  game  of  chance, 
unworthy  as  gambling  is,  is  more  worthy 
than  politics  divorced  from  morality, 
because  at  least  the  only  morality  at  stake 


in  the  repugnant  episodes  of  a  game  is  that 
of  the  gambler  and  his  accomplices,  but 
the  immoral  politician  stakes  by  his  ex¬ 
ample  the  public  and  private  morality  of 
his  country.” 

For  Hostos,  the  journalist  who  works  for 
petty  interests  or  the  politician  who  sells 
his  ideas  are  antisocial  elements.  He  con¬ 
siders  that  the  two  poles  of  mercenary 
journalism  are  power  and  tvealth.  “Jour¬ 
nalism  undertaken  because  of  a  thirst  for 
power  is  a  daily,  ^v•eekly,  or  fortnightly 
example  of  intellectual  immorality,  con¬ 
tinuous  in  its  effects.  .  .  .  and  of  lack 
of  character,  \vhich  is  the  tvorst  kind  of 
immorality.  Since  power,  its  objective, 
is  subject  to  constant  change,  its  judg¬ 
ment  also  becomes  changeable.  .  .  . 
Journalism  inspired  by  desire  for  gain  is 
also  a  constant  example  of  immorality  of 
feeling  and  will;  it  demoralizes  public 
opinion,  because  it  constantly'  exalts  suc¬ 
cess  and  frequently  jeers  at  all  generous 
sentiments;  it  demoralizes  the  will  of 
society,  which  is  constantly  being  urged 
to  further  activities  to  secure  physical 
benefits  and  to  remain  inert  in  the  face  of 
the  moral  evils  of  society.  .  .  .” 

Hostos  does,  however,  recognize  the 
great  good  that  journalism  has  accom¬ 
plished  by  excoriating  tyrannies,  privilege, 
judicial  malfeasance,  and  the  abuse  of 
capitalism,  and  also  acknowledges  its 
noble  efforts  to  promote  free  competition 
and  the  recognition  of  real  merit. 

He  urges  journalists  to  be  as  dignified  as 
if  they  were  tribunes  of  the  people  and  to 
write  as  conscientiously  as  if  they  were  ad¬ 
dressing  not  only  their  contemporaries  but 
also  posterity.  He  says  that  since  journal¬ 
ism  is  essentially  the  continuous  history 
of  a  part  of  humanity,  it  necessarily  must 
expose  unworthy  deeds  and  wrong-doing, 
and  that  they  should  be  exposed  as  they 
are,  in  continual  conflict  with  uprightness 
and  justice,  and  presented  in  such  a  w'ay 
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as  to  uphold  the  moral  order  as  the  goal 
of  human  dignity. 

To  Hostos  democratic  ideals,  with  their 
living  expression  of  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  worship, 
and  freedom  of  assembly,  were  not  mere 
empty  words  or  unattainable  ideals.  He 
believed,  however,  that  if  these  powers 
were  exercised  without  moral  discipline 
and  without  envisioning  the  public  good, 
they  might  result  in  evil  and  that  they 
should,  therefore,  be  subjeeted  to  the 
requirements  of  individual  responsibility 
and  collective  justice. 

All  campaigns  for  freedom  of  spoken  or 
written  thought  should  pay  honor  to  the 
great  sacrifices  that  humanity  has  made  to 
obtain  it.  It  would  be  an  empty  and 
foolish  formula  if  it  were  not  inspired  in 
the  highest  principle  of  public  good. 
Every  political  idea  should  be  a  noble 
aspiration  of  humanity;  this  in  the  last 
analysis  means  effective  social  justice  and 
not  mere  words. 

The  employment  of  leisure  time 

Like  other  men  of  analytical  power  and 
apostolic  fervor,  Hostos,  because  of  his 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  fellow-men,  was  prophetic, 
although  he  did  not  set  out  to  be. 

The  chapter  of  Hostos’  book  called 
Morality  and  Time  contains  much  wise  and 
foresighted  comment,  surprisingly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  present  day.  The  psycholo¬ 
gist,  the  social  reformer,  and  the  teacher 
can  there  find  the  solution  of  many 
problems  of  our  own  time,  the  results 
of  the  study  of  a  serious  and  profound 
student. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Hostos  foresaw 
that  industrial  progress  w'ould  give  rise  to 
many  grave  and  disturbing  problems.  He 
remarked  that  progress  proceeds  in  fitful 
waves,  leaving  many  millions  of  men  out¬ 
side  its  benefits.  He  considered  the  pleas¬ 


ures  of  the  intellect  and  of  intellectual 
health  as  well  as  of  the  satisfaction  of 
material  needs.  He  also  believed  that 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the 
human  race  and  that  it  must  therefore  be 
made  attractive  to  the  individual  and 
profitable  to  the  community.  .  .  . 

He  thought  of  the  people  who  lack  cul¬ 
ture,  money,  means  of  communication 
with  their  fellowmen,  healthful  recreation 
to  help  them  raise  their  moral  standards. 
He  lamented  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
the  masses  in  these  words:  “The  theater, 
which  is  a  good  institution  and  a  pastime 
more  educational  than  any  other  since  it 
reaches  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people 
most  easily,  is  nowhere  a  national  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  people.  It  is  not  for  the 
people  because  it  does  not  reach  them 
systematically;  it  is  not  national  because 
performances  are  given  almost  exclusively 
in  great  cities,  very  seldom  in  small  ones 
and  never  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Lec¬ 
tures  on  literary,  scientific,  religious,  po¬ 
litical  or  economic  subjects  are  also  a 
privilege  of  large  centers. 

“Concerts  for  the  people,  w'hich  belie 
their  name  because  the  price  of  admission 
is  almost  never  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  should  be  a  national  institution  in 
every  eountry  and  extend  their  benefits  to 
the  village  and  rural  population.” 

In  answer  to  these  requirements  of 
Hostos  the  present  age  could  present  the 
radio  as  a  source  of  popular  culture  and 
recreation.  So  powerful  an  instrument 
should  be  cherished  as  a  treasure  of 
humanity  because  of  its  possibilities;  every 
country  should  promote  education  by 
means  of  broadcasts  and  free  the  air  from 
the  ineptitudes  that  now  contaminate  it. 

Hostos  w'ould  be  pleased  at  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  the  motion  picture  and  the  radio, 
for  he  was  tortured  by  the  idea  of  the 
misuse  of  leisure  time  with  all  its  possibili¬ 
ties  of  lurking  vice.  A  proper  use  of  free 
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hours  was  to  him  one  of  the  surest  indices 
of  culture. 

“As  long  as  a  civilization  does  not  know 
how  to  employ  time  left  over  from  daily 
toil,  it  will  not  be  a  true  civilization,  for  it 
will  not  be  employing  rightly  its  first  and 
most  important  source  of  wealth. 

“No  one,  no  matter  how  toilsome  his 
life,  but  has  now  and  then  a  moment’s 
idleness  in  which  he  may  feel  overwhelmed 
with  boredom  ...  in  need  of  a  social 
solace  that  he  cannot  find.  .  .  .  Most  men 
have  more  than  enough  time  to  become 
bored  with  themselves  and  with  others,  to 
be  forced  to  choose  between  boredom  alone 
or  vice  in  the  company  of  others.” 

The  great  hope  for  the  future  of  humanity 
is  that  as  science  advances  work  should  be 
less  hard  and  hours  of  labor  shorter.  The 
conquest  of  an  eight-hour  day  is  followed 
by  the  week  of  forty  hours,  and  perhaps 
thirty  or  thirty-five  hours.  When  this 
comes  manual  workers  should  be  prepared 
to  make  good  use  of  their  free  time.  They 
should  be  ready  to  contradict  effectively 
the  charge  that  their  leisure  hours  are  spent 
in  vicious  pursuits  or  mere  idleness.  One 
of  the  divisions  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  Geneva  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
campaign  in  favor  of  popular  libraries, 
parks,  casinos  for  workmen,  evening  schools, 
theaters  for  the  people,  country  excursions, 
and  community  singing. 

Even  in  our  days  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  realization  of  the  Utopian  dream  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  that  men  should  devote 
only  six  hours  a  day  to  labor  and  that  the 
rest  of  their  time  should  be  used  for  enrich¬ 
ing  their  minds  and  cultivating  the  finest 
human  relations. 

Contemporaneous  technology  can  secure 
production  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of 
everyone  even  with  a  thirty-hour  week. 

There  are  two  factors  hindering  this;  one 
is  a  desire  for  undue  gain,  and  the  other  the 
hatred  and  uncertainty  fostered  by  the  na¬ 


tions  of  prey,  aggressive,  insolent  and  con¬ 
quering.  They  have  put  other  nations  on 
the  defensive  and  required  more  time  to  be 
spent  in  labor  for  war  industries  to  meet 
the  constant  threats  of  those  who  have 
been  “perniciously  lucky”,  in  Hostos’ 
phrase,  and  are  skilled  in  the  evil  arts  of 
using  power  against  law. 

Preoccupation  for  the  destiny  of  all  humanity 

Antonio  S.  Pedreira,  Hostos’  excellent 
biographer,  calls  him  “Citizen  of  Amer¬ 
ica”,  a  title  well  won  by  his  cultural  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  parts  of  our  continent,  by  his 
long  stays  in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
as  well  as  on  the  northern  and  southern 
continents.  It  is  true  that  the  civilizing 
apostleship  of  Hostos  comprehended  all  the 
nations  of  the  New  World,  but  it  did  not 
stop  there, — it  embraced  the  intellectual 
scene  of  the  whole  world. 

Of  a  noble  line  came  those  American 
thinkers  who  had  a  sense  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  culture,  and  were  faithful  to  the 
belief  that  men  must  be  nourished  on  the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Moral  Social  is  entitled  Duties  of  Man  towards 
Humanity.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  the 
master  constantly  pondered.  It  appears 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book,  and  in 
spite  of  the  logical  development  of  his 
work,  Hostos  feels  himself  so  much  under 
the  necessity  of  emphasizing  this  topic  that 
he  even  interpolates  it  in  his  discussion  of 
other  themes. 

When  he  speaks  of  social  responsibility 
and  rights,  his  ideas  are  of  broad  scope. 
Before  he  came  to  the  chapter  cited,  he 
had  already  said,  “^^Ian  is  above  every¬ 
thing  a  human  being  .  .  .  whatever  his 
birthplace,  his  racial  tradition,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  family,  the  character  of  his 
nation,  the  stamp  of  his  civilization,  he  is 
indissolubly  bound  by  his  nature  to  every 
other  man,  because  every  other  man  is, 
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like  him,  the  same  living  expression  of  the 
same  biological  and  sociological  necessi¬ 
ties.  .  . 

The  first  sentences  of  the  part  we  are  now 
discussing  have  a  familiar  ring:  “Social 
morality  would  be  not  only  incomplete, 
but  also  limited  in  its  scope  and  mean  in 
its  purpose,  if  it  linked  man  only  with  the 
national  society  of  which  he  is  part.  Far 
from  excluding  his  relation  to  humanity, 
social  morality  should  include  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  first  truth  learned  and  the 
last  truth  practiced  should  be  that  man  is 
part  of  humanity,  for  the  natural  place  of 
every  man  is  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.” 

This  is  not  a  rhetorical  or  empirical 
proposition,  but  a  doctrine  backed  by  a 
whole  life  of  constant  struggle  for  the  ideal, 
a  salutary  idea  and  a  tower  of  strength. 
Hostos  relates  it  in  a  most  admirable 
manner  to  the  duties  of  patriotism  and  to 
the  profoundest  and  broadest  human 
sentiments. 

In  an  admirable  passage,  Hostos  says: 
“One  of  the  greatest  efforts,  or  rather 
series  of  efforts,  that  the  soul  feels  obliged 
to  make  is  that  of  reconciling  our  duties 
as  patriots  with  our  duties  as  men.  There¬ 
from  arises  the  common  incapacity  of 
being  at  once  a  good  son  of  one’s  country 
and  a  good  son  of  humanity. 

“But  if  it  is  recalled  that  the  society  of 
nations  of  which  ours  is  a  member  is  a 
true  family  of  peoples  in  which,  as  in  a 
family  of  individuals,  each  member  is 
dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  others;  if 
this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  understood 
that  patriotism  is  not  incompatible  with 
that  logical  and  due  subordination  of  the 
affection  and  duties  that  bind  us  to  our 
country  to  the  affection  and  duties  that 
bind  us  to  humanity.  VVe  should,  there¬ 
fore,  subordinate  the  latter  to  the  former, 
consider  this  subordination  a  duty,  and 
carefully  cultivate  our  duties  of  patriotism 
not  towards  our  own  country  alone,  for  the 


deeper  our  patriotism,  the  more  conscien¬ 
tious  will  be  our  subordination  to  the  great 
cause  of  humanity.” 

America  should  be  proud  of  this  decla¬ 
ration  of  principles  by  a  citizen  of  our  con¬ 
tinent,  a  declaration  in  harmony  with  the 
noble  apothegm:  America  for  Humanity. 

Hostos,  intellectual  leader  and  voice  oj 
America 

Under  the  title  of  Essays  the  Institute  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  in  Paris  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  beautiful  transla'tion  into  French 
of  some  of  Hostos’  work  as  an  example  of 
the  best  thought  of  Spanish  America. 
His  voice,  however,  is  not  that  of  America 
alone,  but  of  almost  the  whole  ^vorld,  for 
he  was  the  incarnation  of  what  he  himself 
considered  the  highest  goal:  “To  train  a 
man  for  the  concrete  humanity  that  is  his 
own  country  and  for  the  abstract  country 
that  is  humanity.” 

In  various  pages  of  his  extensive  works, 
Hostos  speaks  of  the  international  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  family  of  nations.  He  is, 
therefore,  honored  by  Geneva,  and  in 
Spanish  America  many  of  the  greatest 
heroes  and  outstanding  statesmen  have 
quoted  Hostos  and  his  belief  in  mutual 
respect  and  assistance  as  the  foundation  of 
international  order,  and  his  abomination  of 
force  as  an  instrument  of  international 
policy. 

Hostos  was  a  Bolivarian  of  the  truest 
type,  not  only  because  he  thought  that  all 
America  formed  one  family  of  nations,  but 
because  in  his  theories  of  constitutional 
law,  he  clearly  developed  Bolivars  idea  on 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  Montes¬ 
quieu’s  three  classical  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  fourth  branch,  whic'h  should 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  electoral 
function. 

Antonio  Caso,  the  illustrious  teacher  of 
Mexican  youth,  once  said  that  only  three 
or  four  other  men  of  the  rank  of  Hostos  had 
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lived  in  Spanish  America.  In  such  a  clas¬ 
sification  the  inclinations  and  preferences 
of  the  speaker  are,  of  course,  preponderant. 

Hostos  had  glorious  forerunners  on  our 
continent.  Don  Andr6s  Bello,  a  master  of 
Ictirning  and  writing,  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized,  but  others  less  well  known  than 
Bello  offer  first-hand  material  for  a  history 
of  American  culture. 

The  Ecuadorean  Don  Francisco  Eugenio 
Espejo  was  in  the  van  of  new  ideas.  At 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  he  launched 
his  message  to  all  the  continent,  suffering 
persecution  because  of  his  noncomformity 
with  the  colonial  regime  and  because  of 
his  audacity  in  speaking  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  America. 

Impressive  similarity  exists  between  the 
ideas  of  the  great  man  of  Central  America, 
Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle,  and  of  the  Antillean 
Eugenio  Marfa  de  Hostos.  Valle  cham¬ 
pioned  the  unity  of  the  Central  American 
countries  and  drew  up  the  bases  for  their 
federation.  Hostos  was  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  an  Antillean  federation:  “The 
.\ntilles  must  stand  or  fall  together!”  he 
exclaimed  in  his  desire  to  found  a  great 
Caribbean  nation.  The  idea  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  family  of  nations  is  found  in  Valle’s 
work  as  often  as  in  Hostos’;  furthermore, 
both  were  well  educated  in  the  scholarly 
and  philosophical  studies  of  their  time,  and 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  in  Spanish 
.America  men  of  a  spirit  as  constructive  as 
theirs.  Don  Jos6  Cecilio  del  Valle  lived  as 
the  colonial  period  was  passing  into  the 
era  of  independence. 

Another  forerunner  of  Hostos  was  a 
Mexican,  Don  Jos6  Marfa  Luis  Mora. 
Whenever  Hondurans  speak  of  their  com¬ 
patriot,  Don  Jos6  Cecilio  del  Valle,  they 
justly  call  him  “The  Wise  Man.”  When 
the  Mexicans  refer  to  theirs,  they  call  him 


“Doctor  Mora.”  A  doctor  of  theology 
and  of  law,  he  had  a  place  in  the  vanguard 
of  political,  social,  and  educational  reforms. 

Dr.  Mora’s  dissertations  on  political  edu¬ 
cation  agree  with  Hostos’  ideas,  especially 
when  the  former  declares  that  it  is  urgent 
to  free  public  instruction  from  its  dog¬ 
matic  character  so  that  it  may  be  based  on 
experimental  and  scientific  principles. 

Espejo  and  Bello;  Valle,  “the  Wise,” 
and  Dr.  Mora  were  precursors  of  Hostos  in 
Spanish  America.  Among’  his  contem¬ 
poraries  there  may  be  mentioned  three  or 
four  Hispanic  Americans  comparable  to 
him.  Some  of  them  had  a  similar  gener¬ 
ous  capacity  for  love,  sacrifice,  and  labor. 
Such  were  Sarmiento  and  Marti;  Enrique 
Jose  Varona  and  Jose  Enrique  Rodo. 
They  had  different  missions  and  lived  lives 
sometimes  parallel  and  sometimes  diver¬ 
gent.  All  burned  with  love  for  America. 
Marti  was  marked  for  martyrdom,  but 
Sarmiento,  Varona,  and  Rod6  had  the  joy 
of  realization. 

This  enumeration  of  great  continental 
figures  in  connection  with  Hostos  is  not 
superfluous,  for  at  this  time  we  must  again 
take  stock  of  our  fundamental  doctrines 
and  of  our  representative  men.  Their 
ideas,  the  noble  example  of  their  lives,  the 
fruitful  reputation  of  their  work  should 
serve  to  nourish  the  thought  of  the  men  of 
today  and  strengthen  the  faith  and  the 
character  of  those  who  struggle  for  a  free, 
educated,  and  united  America. 

Hostos,  who  was  endowed  with  the  great 
gift  of  assimilating  European  culture  and 
adding  his  own  thought  to  make  an  or¬ 
ganic  whole,  stands  before  us  today  as  a 
symbol  of  everything  noble  and  ideal  to  be 
admired  in  our  America,  a  whole  man,  a 
hero  of  thought  and  action,  the  clear, 
strong,  and  stimulating  voice  of  America. 


Folk  Dances  in  Mexico 


The  Mexican  dances  of  today  are  de¬ 
rived  from  two  racial  stocks,  the  aboriginal 
and  the  Spanish.  The  first  is  veiled  in 
mystery,  while  the  second  is  penetrated  by 
European  and  Moorish  influences;  in  both 
the  manifestations  closely  related  to  native 
traditions  are  the  most  interesting. 

The  aboriginal  records  do  not  help  to 
reconstruct  the  old  dances  faithfully,  since 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  dia¬ 
gram  depicting  the  evolutions  of  several 
couples  circling  about  the  drummer  as  he 
beats  the  measure  and  the  representations 
of  some  musical  instruments  in  stone  carv¬ 
ings,  nothing  in  the  archaelogical  treasures 
that  are  otherwise  so  rich  in  plastic  records 
is  of  any  value  for  our  purpose. 

We  are  therefore  confined  to  the  written 
records  of  the  monks,  the  sole  historians 
of  a  past  epoch,  and  to  contemporaneous 
native  dances. 

These  records  show  that  the  dance 
among  the  Aztecs  and  their  neighbors  was 
an  official  institution  with  a  dual  religious 
and  military  function.  The  main  choreo¬ 
graphic  expressions  of  the  early  Mexican 
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Indian  were  hieratic,  staged  in  honor  of 
their  deities. 

In  them  hierophants,  breathing  fragrant 
clouds  of  burning  incense,  danced  around 
the  huge  statues  of  the  gods.  Or  they  per¬ 
formed  war  dances  to  the  raucous  beating 
of  gigantic  drums,  and  used  the  sound  of 
shell-horns  to  kindle  the  fighting  spirit  in 
young  recruits. 

Distributed  throughout  the  year,  dances 
celebrated  all  the  feasts  recorded  in  the 
Ceremonial  Calendar  (which  was  known  as 
the  Tonalamatl,  or  Paper  of  the  Sun),  and 
were  the  expression  of  the  peasant’s  hope 
when  planting  seeds,  his  anguish  when  the 
rainy  season  was  delayed,  or  the  general 
rejoicing  in  the  spring  or  at  harvest  time. 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  most  savage 
and  ferocious  celebrations  are  found  side 
by  side  in  that  calendar  with  the  most 
poetic  feasts  in  honor  of  the  flowers,  for 
which  the  war-like  Aztecs  showed  an 
overwhelming  love  and  admiration.  In 
fact,  flowers,  feathers,  and  emerald-green 
jade  were  praised  by  them  as  the  three 
most  precious  things  in  the  world  and 
deemed  even  more  valuable  than  gold. 
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The  dances  in  celebration  of  the  Flo\ver- 
Goddess  (Xochiquetzal)  and  of  Five 
Flowers  (Macuilxochitl),  the  god  of  music 
and  therefore  of  the  dance,  were  the  most 
popular  and  picturesque  festivals  of  the 
whole  year. 

Only  a  faint  shadow  of  the  original 
splendor  of  those  dances  has  come  down  to 
us.  But  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  their 
size  and  character  when  we  consider  the 
buildings  which  can  be  seen  today  in 
Yucatan,  at  Mitla  or  at  Teotihuacan, 
with  their  spacious  courts  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  pageants,  and  their  extensive  ter¬ 
races  on  which  the  whole  population  of 
the  vicinity  could  be  assembled.  Such 
open-air  auditoriums  far  surpass  our  mod¬ 
ern  stadiums  in  size  and  capacity. 

In  quality  as  well  as  in  volume,  modern 
native  dances  are  but  a  poor  vestige  of 
their  originals. 

Nothing  autochthonous  was  encouraged 
or  even  tolerated  by  the  conquerors,  who 
destroyed  many  things  regardless  of  their 
aesthetic  or  ethical  value.  However,  they 
evidently  considered  the  dance  in  a  slightly 
different  light.  In  it  they  sensed  a  vital 
instrument  for  esoteric  religious  expression 
and  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Catholic  ceremonial.  Thus  native  ele¬ 
ments  were  turned  to  alien  interests.  And 
thus,  too,  native  subjects  were  impregnated 
with  the  Spanish  spirit.  In  place  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Eagle  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Tiger  there  appeared, 
with  rather  grotesque  results,  the  heroic 
feats  of  Moorish  and  Spanish  paladins  who, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Saints,  helped 
to  vanquish  the  foes  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

As  a  result  the  costumes  of  the  dancers 
were  altered,  thereby  greatly  destroying 
the  visual  charm  of  the  dances.  What 
that  charm  was  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  many  of  the  younger  Mexican 
artists  who  have  attempted  to  restore  the 
early  dances  to  their  original  splendor  and 


put  them  to  a  new  use  in  the  theatre. 

With  the  change  of  such  material 
features,  other  alterations  have  followed, 
modifying  such  fragile  and  evanescent 
characteristics  of  these  dances  as  their 
measure,  rhythm,  and  mimetic  gestures. 
These,  in  fact,  have  almost  disappeared 
and  are  now  preserved  because  of  the 
faithful  interest  of  a  few  Mexicans  in  their 
country’s  past  and  an  atavistic  force  in  the 
performers.  Some  of  the  features  of 
present  Indian  choreographic  perform¬ 
ances  clearly  show  their  origins,  as,  for 
example,  the  dance  named  Moors  and 
Christians,  Matachines  (Merry  Andrews), 
Los  Chinclos,  Los  Sonajeros  {The  Rattles), 
El  Gavildn  {The  Hawk),  Los  Antiguos  {The 
Old  Men),  Huehuenches  and  Tastoanes.  Of 
these,  the  last  two  are  the  most  elaborate 
and  interesting;  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Japanese  No  Dances.  Huehuenches  and 
Tastoanes  are  the  generic  names  for  the 
actors  who  appear  in  the  performances. 
Tastoanes  which,  as  a  dance,  is  of  greater 
importance  than  Huehuenches,  is  an  alle¬ 
gorical  play  having  for  its  dramatis  personae 
the  Apostle  Saint  James,  the  Spanish  con¬ 
querors  and  the  primitive  Lords  of  Mexico. 
It  tells  a  disjointed  story  which  is,  at  times, 
almost  incoherent  because  of  the  spon¬ 
taneous  additions  made  by  successive  in¬ 
terpreters  at  various  times  in  its  long  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  danced  with  pantomimic 
gestures,  stylized  in  a  violent  and  exalted 
manner,  and  keyed  to  a  uniform  dancing 
rhythm  followed  by  a  general  movement 
of  the  dancers  in  choral  masses.  In  the 
first  episode,  the  Spaniards  are  the  victors, 
but  in  the  second  and  final  the  Indians  not 
only  rally  and  rout  the  Iberians,  but  under 
the  furious  spell  of  an  inexorable  Nemesis 
behead  the  Apostle  himself. 

The  dance  of  Los  Viejitos  {The  Little  Old 
Men)  is  touching  and  melancholy.  It  is 
performed  by  a  chorus  of  old  men  clad  in 


THE  JARABE 

The  jarabf,  a  dance  originating  in  Spain,  shows  Moor¬ 
ish  and  gypsy  influences.  It  is  danced  by  a  single 
couple;  at  the  climax  the  man  flings  his  hat  at  the  feet 
of  the  girl,  who  dances  the  final  steps  on  its  broad  brim. 
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white,  who  have  rosy  complexions,  silvery 
wigs  and  whiskers.  Shaking  with  age  and 
stuttering  an  almost  forgotten  song,  they 
walk,  beating  time  with  their  staffs  and 
with  the  stumbling  of  their  tired  feet. 
When  seen  on  the  white  sandy  shore  of 
Lake  Pdtzcuaro  under  canopies  of  blossom¬ 
ing  foliage,  the  spectacle  is  a  poem  in  itself. 

In  vivid  contrast  with  this  dance,  which 
is  so  well  attuned  to  the  serene  spirit  of  the 
simple  fishermen  who  execute  it,  are  the 
pugnacious  dances  of  the  indomitable 
Yaqui  tribe,  which  is  always  on  the  war¬ 
path.  The  Pascola  and  the  Venado  (JDeer), 

I  their  most  remarkable  dances,  have  to  do 
with  battle  and  the  chase.  Both  of  them 
are  accompanied  by  the  primitive  music  of 
a  high-pitched  flute  and  the  beating  of  a 
diminutive  drum,  and  send  terror  into  the 
souls  of  their  enemies.  In  the  hunting 
dance,  one  of  the  performers  is  wrapped 
in  skins.  With  his  head  covered  by  antlers, 
he  crouches  or  jumps,  imitating  the  deer. 
The  other  performers  dance  around,  sug¬ 
gesting  various  episodes  in  the  hunt  and 
tracing  its  action  from  the  ambush  to  the 
final  kill.  The  beat  of  the  drum  leads  the 
general  movement  and  a  song  as  savage  as 
a  yell  marks  the  clash  of  the  hunters, 
while  the  actual  steps  of  the  dance  are 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  rattles  tied 
around  the  dancers’  knees  and  ankles. 
This  dance  has  a  really  savage  grandeur. 
Strong,  picturesque,  and  spectacular,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  native  Mexican 
dances. 


In  our  view,  these  are  some  of  the  dances 
that  really  deserve  to  be  called  Mexican 
and  that  have  survived  the  current  jazz 
age.  Others,  like  the  popular  Jarabe  and 
its  v'ariations,  come  from  Spain,  having  of 
course  Moorish  and  even  gypsy  infiltra¬ 
tions  in  their  various  moods.  The  Jarabe 
is  danced  by  a  single  couple.  The  woman, 
called  the  China  Poblana,  wears  an  em¬ 
broidered  blouse,  a  spangled  red  skirt, 
green  silk  pumps  and  a  scarf,  or  rebozo, 
wrapped  around  her  shoulders  and  waist. 
Her  partner  is  the  Charro.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  leather  jacket  and  trousers,  both  of 
which  are  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver, 
and  wears  a  broad  sombrero  resplendent 
as  a  jewel.  Their  dance  consists  of  the 
following  figures:  The  man  dances  around 
the  girl,  simulating  courtship,  while  his 
steps — a  kind  of  clog — mark  the  time  by 
their  beat  on  the  floor.  The  girl  plays 
the  coquette,  first  rebuking  his  advances, 
then  encouraging,  and  finally  accepting 
them. 

When  this  climax  is  reached,  the  man 
throws  his  hat  at  the  feet  of  the  girl.  She 
welcomes  this  challenge  by  stepping  onto 
the  brim  of  the  sombrero  and  dancing  the 
final  steps  around  its  broad  edge. 

At  this  point,  the  tempo  of  the  music  is 
quickened  into  a  full  and  rapid  allegro  to 
emphasize  the  joy  of  the  lovers.  Usually, 
if  the  audience  is  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance,  it  joins  the  dancers  in  the  final 
allegro  w’ith  an  outburst  of  song,  applause 
and  veils. 
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On  October  28,  1938,  two  days  before  the 
closing  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Bolivia  (which  also  functioned  as  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly),  that  body  adopted  a 
new  Constitution,  which  was  promulgated 
by  President  German  Busch  on  October 
30,  and  at  its  final  session  he  and  the  Vice 
President  gave  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  document. 

The  new  Constitution,  which  replaces 
that  of  1880,  as  amended  in  1888,  1902, 
1906,  1910,  1921,  and  1931,  recognizes  the 
growing  social  consciousness  of  the  times 
by  giving  special  attention  to  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  national  life.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  with 
the  more  important  changes  from  its 
predecessor  noted,  are  summarized  below. 

In  Section  I  Bolivia  is  declared  to  be  a 
free  and  independent  Unitarian  Republic, 
with  a  representative  democratic  go\'ern- 
ment.  While  the  State  recognizes  and 
supports  the  Catholic  Church,  the  public 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is 
guaranteed,  the  latter  provision  being  new. 
Sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people,  who 
delegate  its  exercise  to  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Powers;  the  people 
govern  only  through  their  representatives 
and  the  authorities  created  by  law 
(arts.  1-4). 

Section  II  deals  with  rights  and  guaran¬ 
tees,  which  are  somewhat  more  liberal  in 
the  new  Constitution.  Slavery  is  forbid¬ 
den,  and  to  that  statement  it  is  added  that 
no  kind  of  servitude  may  be  recognized, 
and  that  no  one  may  be  forced  to  work 
except  for  a  fair  wage  and  with  his  full 
consent  (art.  5).  Free  residence  and  tran- 
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sit  in  the  country,  freedom  to  work  or 
engage  in  business,  to  assemble,  to  teach, 
and  to  be  taught,  are  guaranteed  (art.  6). 
No  one  may  be  arrested  without  due  proc¬ 
ess  of  law  (art.  7);  recourse  in  cases  of 
unjust  detention  (art.  8)  and  penalties  for 
public  officials  who  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  citizens  (art.  12)  are  new.  No  one  may 
be  obliged  to  testify  against  himself  or 
against  specified  near  relativ'es  in  a  crimi¬ 
nal  action,  and  the  confiscation  of  property 
as  punishment  for  political  offenses  is  for¬ 
bidden  (arts.  14,  15).  Property  rights 
must  be  respected,  so  long  as  the  property 
fulfills  a  social  function  (a  new  provision); 
foreign  individuals  or  business  enterprises 
enjoy  the  same  property  rights  as  Bolivians, 
but  are  forbidden  to  claim  special  privi¬ 
leges  or  to  invoke  diplomatic  action  save 
where  justice  has  been  denied,  and  may 
not  own  or  acquire  title  to  land  or  subsoil 
properties  within  31  miles  (50  kilometers) 
of  the  national  boundaries  unless  a  special 
law  has  declared  that  such  ownership 
satisfies  a  public  need  (arts.  17-19). 

National  and  municipal  taxes  are  legal 
only  when  levied  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  while 
they  are  to  be  general  in  character,  the 
new  Constitution  adds  that  due  considera¬ 
tion  shall  be  given  to  the  economic  status 
of  the  taxpayer  (arts.  20,  21).  Property 
belonging  to  the  Church  and  to  religious 
and  welfare  organizations  still  enjoys  the 
same  guarantees  as  that  belonging  to 
individuals,  but  henceforth  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  obligations  and  limitations  that 
the  law  may  establish  (art.  22). 

The  acts  of  any  one  usurping  functions 
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not  legally  entrusted  to  him  shall  be  void, 
and  no  laws  regulating  the  exercise  of 
principles,  guarantees,  and  rights  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Constitution  may  in  any  way 
alter  such  principles,  guarantees,  and 
rights  (arts.  27,  28). 

New  provisions  in  this  section  are  that: 
Roads  constructed  by  private  initiative 
shall  be  open  to  public  use  (art.  26);  no 
one  shall  be  obliged  to  do  anything  not 
required  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
or  to  refrain  from  anything  not  prohibited 
(art.  29);  laws  cannot  be  retroactive  (art. 
31);  every  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical 
official,  before  taking  office,  must  declare 
in  detail  his  property  and  income  (art.  32) 
(see  July  1938  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  p. 
431);  and  the  rights  and  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  must  not  be  understood  as 
denying  others  inherent  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  and  the  republican  form  of 
government  (art.  33). 

Section  III,  on  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  deals  chiefly  with  the  declaration  of 
a  “state  of  siege”,  roughly  equivalent  to 
martial  law.  The  provisions  are  in  the 
main  the  same:  It  is  declared  by  the 
President  for  part  or  all  of  the  country, 
with  the  approval  of  Congress  when  it 
meets;  emergency  financial  measures  may 
be  taken  to  meet  the  cost,  although  there 
is  no  longer  a  provision  permitting  the 
salaries  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ities  to  be  cut;  and  the  only  liberties  that 
may  be  suspended  are  those  of  individuals 
accused  of  disturbing  public  order.  Where¬ 
as  correspondence  hitherto  could  only  be 
Iield  up  or  retained,  now  a  censorship  may 
be  established  on  correspondence  in  general 
(arts.  34-38). 

In  Section  I\",  on  nationality  and  citi¬ 
zenship,  native  Bolivians  are  stated  to  be 
all  those  born  within  the  Republic,  and 
those  born  abroad  of  Bolivian  parents,  if 
and  when  said  offspring  make  their  home 
in  Bolivian  territory  (art.  39).  Foreigners 


may  be  naturalized  after  three  years 
(formerly  one  year)  of  residence  in  Bolivia, 
by  complying  with  legal  requirements 
(art.  40).  A  Bolivian  woman  who  marries 
a  foreigner  now  does  not  lose  her  nation¬ 
ality,  but  a  foreign  woman  married  to  a 
Bolivian  acquires  the  nationality  of  her 
husband  as  long  as  she  lives  in  Bolivia 
(art.  41). 

Citizenship  consists  in  voting  for  candi¬ 
dates  or  being  elected  to  public  office,  and 
in  being  eligible  for  such  public  office  as 
one  is  qualified  to  hold  (art.  43).  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  citizenship  are:  To  be  a 
Bolivian;  to  be  21  years  old;  to  know  ho^v 
to  read  and  write;  and  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  Civic  Register  (art.  44). 

Nationaility  is  lost  (art.  42)  for  two  new 
reasons:  Joining  enemy  forces  in  time  of 
war,  or  fighting  in  a  foreign  war  without 
permission  of  the  Government.  Citizen¬ 
ship  is  suspended,  but  no  longer  lost,  for 
the  same  reasons  as  in  the  earlier  Consti¬ 
tution,  including  naturalization  in  another 
country,  in  which  case  it  may  be  regained 
by  again  residing  in  Bolivia  and  being  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  Civic  Register  (art.  45). 

Section  V  deals  with  the  legislative  power 
in  general.  This  is  exercised  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  a  Senate  (art.  46),  which 
ordinarily  meets  in  the  capital  on  August 
6  of  each  year  for  60  working  days — the 
period  may  be  prolonged  to  90 — although 
the  President  may  convoke  it  in  some  other 
city.  The  Constitution  provides  for  spe¬ 
cial  sessions  (art.  47),  and  specifies  other 
offices  which  members  may  hold  (art.  49), 
and  specifically  forbids  the  election  to 
either  house  of  civil  employees,  army  offi¬ 
cers  in  active  service,  and  certain  church¬ 
men  (art.  50). 

Legislators  are  immune  from  arrest  dur¬ 
ing  their  term  of  office  (art.  51);  they  are 
now  forbidden  (art.  53)  to  have  any  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sale  or  lease  of 
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public  property  or  in  public  works  con¬ 
tracts  or  concessions,  or  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions  or  any  other  personal  advantages. 

The  legislative  power  shall,  among  other 
duties  (art.  58):  pass  laws;  levy  ta.xes, 
which  shall  be  valid  for  1 5  months  instead 
of  18;  fix  in  detail  the  public  expenditures; 
create  new  Departments  or  Provinces; 
coin  money,  fix  its  value,  regulate  the  issue 
of  bank  notes,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures;  grant  subsidies  for 
or  guarantee  interest  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  canals,  highways,  and  other 
means  of  transportation;  approve  or  reject 
international  treaties  and  agreements; 
authorize  the  alienation  of  any  property- 
belonging  to  the  public  domain,  including 
national,  departmental,  municipal,  and 
university,  and  the  purchase  of  land;  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  the  financial  report  of 
public  expenditures  presented  annually  by 
the  Government  at  the  first  session  of  each 
legislature;  and  appoint  members  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  two  houses  meet  together  as  the 
Congress  (Section  VI)  to  open  and  close 
each  session;  verify  the  election  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Vice  President,  or  elect  them  if 
no  candidate  has  received  an  absolute 
plurality;  hear  those  officials  take  the  oath 
of  office;  accept  or  refuse  their  resignations; 
consider  laws  vetoed  by  the  President;  de¬ 
clare  war;  appoint  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  etc. 

Section  VII  (arts.  62-65,  inclusive)  deals 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Deputies 
will  be  elected  directly  by  the  people  and 
hold  office  four  years,  half  of  the  members 
to  be  elected  every  two  years;  the  number 
of  deputies  is  to  be  fixed  by  law.  To  be 
eligible,  candidates  must  be  native  Boli¬ 
vians  who  have  completed  their  military 
ser\  ice,  have  been  inscribed  in  the  Civic 
Register,  and  are  at  least  25  years  old. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  initiate 
legislation  dealing  with  taxes,  public  ex¬ 


penditures,  the  size  of  the  army,  and  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  President  to  make  loans; 
it  also  is  empowered  to  impeach  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice  President,  Cabinet  members, 
and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

The  Senate  is  discussed  in  Section  VIII, 
articles  66-66,  inclusive.  Each  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bolivia  is  now  represented  by 
three  Senators,  instead  of  two,  who  will 
serve  for  six  years,  one-third  of  the  Senate 
to  be  elected  every  two  years.  Senators 
must  be  at  least  35  years  old,  and  otherwise 
fulfill  the  same  requirements  as  Deputies; 
the  Constitution  does  not  mention  how 
they  are  to  be  elected.  The  Senate  passes 
on  the  impeachment  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  by  the  House,  and  decides  whether  the 
cases  shall  be  presented  to  the  Supreme  | 
Court  for  action;  restores  nationality  and 
citizenship;  considers  municipal  ordi¬ 
nances,  proposes  candidates  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Comptroller  General,  and  grants  1 
cash  awards,  all  new  functions;  and  pro-  * 
poses  candidates  for  the  Supreme  Court 
and  for  the  posts  of  Archbishop  and 
bishops. 

Section  IX  (arts.  70-81,  inclusive)  deals 
with  the  laws  and  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  and  contains  few  changes. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  a  bill  may  originate  in  either 
house,  and  must  be  acted  upon  by  the 
other  within  30  days  after  it  has  passed  the 
first ;  bills  not  passed  in  the  house  of  origin 
may  not  be  reintroduced  during  that  ses¬ 
sion.  Provision  is  made  for  passing  laws 
over  a  Presidential  veto.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  stated  in  a  law,  it  shall  go  into  effect 
from  the  date  of  its  promulgation.  Cabi¬ 
net  members  may  be  summoned  to  report 
before  either  house. 

The  Executive  Pow-er  (Section  X)  is  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
jointly  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
(art.  82).  He  and  the  Vice  President  are 
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elected  by  direct  suffrage  for  four  years, 
and  may  not  succeed  themselves  (arts.  83, 
84).  The  President  and  Vice  President 
must  fulfill  the  same  requiiements  as  Sen¬ 
ators.  The  following  are  ineligible  for 
these  positions:  Cabinet  members,  unless 
they  had  resigned  at  least  six  months  be¬ 
fore  election  day;  members  of  the  army  in 
active  service,  and  of  the  regular  clergy; 
close  relatives  of  those  who  a  year  before 
the  election  held  the  Presidency  or  Vice¬ 
presidency;  those  holding  State  contracts 
i  or  having  other  financial  dealings  with  the 
^  Government  (art.  85). 

J  The  functions  of  the  President,  who  may 
I  not  leave  the  country  without  the  express 
I  permission  of  Congress  (art.  92),  are,  in 
I  the  main,  those  usually  exercised  by  the 
head  of  a  nation.  He  shall  execute  laws; 

1  negotiate  treaties;  appoint  diplomatic 
agents;  introduce  legislation;  call  special 
sessions  of  Congress;  see  that  municipal 
resolutions,  especially  those  having  to  do 
with  revenues  and  taxes,  are  not  uncon¬ 
stitutional;  present  an  annual  message  to 
Congress;  exercise  right  of  national  pat¬ 
ronage  in  churches  and  ecclesiastical  insti¬ 
tutions,  property,  etc.;  recognize  or  refuse 
recognition  to  papal  decrees,  bulls,  and 
other  documents;  preserve  and  defend  in¬ 
ternal  order;  grant  patent  rights  and  pro¬ 
tection,  etc.  (art.  93).  A  new  provision 
(art.  95)  states  that  he  shall  visit  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  least  once  during  his 
term  of  office  to  study  local  needs,  and 
shall  give  an  account  of  his  observations 
to  Congress. 

Section  XI,  on  Cabinet  members,  states 
that  their  number  shall  be  fixed  by  law 
(art.  96).  |The  Constitution  when  pro¬ 
mulgated  was  signed  by  nine  Caibinet 
members,  representing  ten  portfolios,  those 
:  of  Government,  Justice,  and  Publicity; 
Health  and  Hygiene;  Foreign  Affairs,  Im¬ 
migration,  and  Worship;  the  Treasury 
and  Statistics;  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and 


Colonization;  Public  Works  and  Com¬ 
munications;  Mines  and  Petroleum;  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce;  Education,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Indigenous  Affairs;  and  Labor 
and  Social  Welfare.] 

Cabinet  members,  who  must  fulfill  the 
same  requirements  for  office  as  Deputies 
(art.  97),  are  responsible,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  administration  of  their  re¬ 
spective  portfolios  and  jointly  with  their 
colleagues  for  Cabinet  decisions  (art.  98). 

Section  XII,  on  the  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  contains  radical 
changes.  The  former  Constitution,  as 
amended  in  1931,  provided  that  the  chief 
official  of  each  Department  should  be  the 
Prefect,  a  Presidential  appointee.  The 
administrative  body  was  the  Departmental 
Assembly,  which  elected  national  Sena¬ 
tors,  passed  local  legislation,  levied  De¬ 
partmental  taxes,  issued  loans,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  local  police  force,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  highways.  Interdepartmental 
tariffs  and  discriminatory  measures  were 
forbidden.  In  the  new  Constitution  the 
section  consists  of  a  single  article,  105, 
which  reads:  “The  political  and  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  of  Departmental  govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  entrusted  to  prefects,  sub¬ 
prefects,  and  mayors,  whose  functions  and 
requirements  for  eligibility  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  law.” 

Section  XI 1 1,  on  the  economic  and 
financial  organization  of  Bolivia,  is  almost 
entirely  new,  although  Amendment  VIII 
of  1931  introduced  a  short  section  en¬ 
titled  “Economic  and  Social  Organiza¬ 
tion.”  The  opening  article  (106)  enun¬ 
ciates  the  doctrine  that  the  economic  re¬ 
gime  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  social  justice,  ensuring  all  inhabit¬ 
ants  an  adequate  standard  of  living.  All 
mineral  wealth,  public  lands  and  their 
natural  resources,  waters,  and  sources  of 
power  are  the  property  of  the  nation  (art. 
107).  The  State  is  empowered  (art.  108) 


to  regulate  by  law  the  exercise  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  in  the  public  interest. 
Petroleum,  from  either  government-  or 
privately-owned  property,  may  be  ex¬ 
ported  only  by  the  Government  or  a 
government  organization  (art.  109),  State 
revenues  are  divided  into  national.  De¬ 
partmental,  and  municipal,  and  shall  be 
administered  by  their  respective  treasurers 
(art.  Ill);  Departmental,  municipal  or 
university  funds  collected  by  branches  of 
the  national  treasury  may  not  be  central¬ 
ized  in  that  treasury. 

The  budget,  adopted  by  Congress  for 
each  fiscal  period,  may  be  changed  by 
the  Executive  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  entire  Cabinet.  The  proposed  budget 
shall  be  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
President  at  its  first  session,  and  must  be 
acted  upon  immediately  (arts.  112,  113). 

The  public  debt  is  still  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  (art.  115),  and  the  float¬ 
ing  debt  which  the  Executive  contracts 
during  any  fiscal  year  must  be  canceled  in 
the  following  budget  (art.  116). 

Independent  or  semi-independent  offices 
and  establishments  must  also  present  to 
Congress  an  annual  financial  statement, 
with  a  report  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  (art.  118).  The  provision  forbidding 
Departments  and  municipalities  to  estab¬ 
lish  local  tariffs  or  discriminatory  meas¬ 
ures  was  transferred  to  this  section  (art. 
119),  as  were  the  provisions  on  the  office 
of  Comptroller  General  (art.  120),  which 
previously  had  a  section  to  itself. 

Section  XIV,  dealing  with  social  matters 
(arts.  121-130  inclusive)  is  wholly  new. 
Both  labor  and  capital,  as  joint  factors  in 
production,  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
State.  Special  legislation  will  regulate 
compulsory  accident,  sickness,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  disability,  old  age,  maternity  insur¬ 
ance,  and  death  benefits;  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors;  minimum  wages; 
hours  of  labor;  vacations  with  pay;  and 


other  measures  for  the  protection  of  I 
workers.  I 

The  organization  of  cooperative  socie-  ■ 
ties  ^vill  be  encouraged  by  the  State,  and  i 
health  measures,  including  healthful  and  ? 
low-cost  housing,  adopted.  The  right  of  L 
workers  to  organize  is  guaranteed,  and  I 
collective  bargaining  and  the  right  to  | 
strike  are  recognized.  Participation  of  | 
employees  in  company  profits  will  also  be  " 
determined  by  law.  The  State  is  era-  I 
powered  to  mediate  in  conflicts  between  I 
employers  and  employees.  The  rights 
and  benefits  granted  by  law  may  not  be 
renounced,  and  all  contracts  to  the  con¬ 
trary  will  be  null  and  void.  Finally,  social  ; 
welfare  activities,  to  be  specified  by  law, 
are  declared  a  State  function. 

Government  policy  with  regard  to  the  [ 
family  is  another  innovation,  set  forth  in 
Section  XV.  Marriage,  the  family,  and 
maternity  are  protected  by  law,  which  I 
shall  recognize  no  distinction  between  off-  I 
spring,  all  having  the  same  rights.  A 
primary  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  care 
for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare  of  children,  who  have  a  right  to  a  | 
home,  education,  and  care  when  neglected, 
ill,  or  in  trouble.  This  duty  shall  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  suitable  organizations.  ^ 

According  to  Section  XVI,  the  Judicial  ! 
Power  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dis¬ 
trict  courts,  and  any  other  tribunals  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  (art.  135).  Judges  arc  I 
specifically  declared  independent  and  re-  j 
sponsible  only  to  the  law,  and  courts  of  j 
special  privilege  are  forbidden  (arts.  136,  ' 
137).  Court  proceedings  may  not  be 
secret  except  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals  (art.  138). 

The  Supreme  Court  (art.  141)  is  en-  I 
larged  from  eight  to  ten  members,  and  re¬ 
tains  its  former  division  into  two  sections. 
To  be  a  Supreme  Court  justice  or  Attorney  j 
General,  a  man  must  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  for  Senators,  and  in  addition  have 
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practiced  law  with  credit  for  ten  years 
(art.  142).  In  addition  to  acting  as  a 
court  of  last  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court 
will,  among  other  functions  (art.  143), 
have  jurisdiction  in  questions  arising  be¬ 
tween  municipalities,  municipalities  and 
other  governments,  and  between  Depart¬ 
ments;  the  constitutionality  of  legislation; 
disputes  relative  to  the  national  patronage 
of  the  Government;  the  legality  of  elec¬ 
tions;  and  the  impeachment  of  specified 
officials. 

Supreme  Court  justices  are  appointed 
for  10  years,  as  formerly;  district  court 
judges  have  their  terms  fixed  at  6  years, 
and  others  at  4  years  (art.  145).  The 
power  to  prosecute  is  entrusted  to  com¬ 
missions  that  may  be  appointed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to 
other  officials  to  whom  such  power  is 
granted  by  law  (art.  146).  The  Attorney 
General  is  appointed  by  the  President  from 
candidates  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  formerly, 
and  will  hold  office  for  10  years;  he  is  also 
eligible  for  reappointment  (art.  147). 

Section  XVII  of  the  Constitution,  deal¬ 
ing  with  community  organization,  for¬ 
merly  called  municipal  organization,  is 
virtually  new.  Communities  are  inde¬ 
pendent  units;  if  they  are  capitals  of  De¬ 
partments,  Provinces,  or  sections,  they  will 
be  governed  by  mayors,  who  will  be  ad¬ 
vised  by  Deliberative  Councils;  other  com¬ 
munities  will  have  community  agents. 
Mayors  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  members  of  the 
Deliberative  Councils  elected  by  popular 
suffrage;  they  will  hold  office  for  two 
years  (art.  148).  The  Deliberative  Coun¬ 
cils  have  the  duties  generally  entrusted  to 
municipal  councils  or  boards  of  aldermen 
(art.  149),  but  all  licenses  and  taxes  re¬ 
quired  by  municipalities  must  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  before  they  are  valid  (art. 
153). 


Mayors  of  Departmental  capitals  shall 
supervise  those  of  provincial  capitals,  who 
in  turn  shall  supervise  cantonal  agents 
(art.  150).  The  functions  of  mayors  (art. 
152)  include  care  and  supervision  of 
health,  park,  recreational,  and  public  wel¬ 
fare  services;  control  of  the  prices  of  staple 
commodities  and  of  public  entertainments; 
the  collection,  administration,  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  municipal  revenues;  and  the 
encouragement  of  popular  culture. 

Amendment  XIV  of  1931  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  former  Constitution  a  section  con¬ 
taining  a  single  article,  entitled  “University 
Organization.”  The  new  Constitution 
has  instead  a  section  (XIV)  of  11  articles 
(154-164  inclusive)  dealing  with  culture. 

Education  is  declared  (art.  154)  the 
highest  function  of  the  government;  there 
will  be  a  single  school  system;  school  at¬ 
tendance  is  compulsory  for  all  children 
from  7  to  14  years  of  age;  and  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  public  schools  is 
free.  The  government  shall  aid  deserving 
students  w  ho  lack  the  means  for  the  higher 
education  for  which  they  show  ability 
(art.  155).  Private  schools  must  conform 
to  the  same  authorities,  curricula,  and 
official  regulations  as  public  schools,  but 
there  is  no  restriction  on  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  (art.  156).  Schools  offering  primary, 
secondary,  normal,  and  special  instruction 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  whose  organization 
and  function  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

The  public  universities  are  independent 
(art.  159),  that  is,  they  have  entire  control 
over  their  income,  may  appoint  their 
presidents  and  administrative  and  teaching 
staffs,  draw  up  their  regulations  and  plans 
of  study,  accept  legacies  and  gifts,  etc.; 
they  are  all  equal  in  rank.  Only  public 
universities  may  grant  academic  degrees 
(art.  160).  Public  universities  will  receive 
compulsory  subsidies  from  the  national 
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treasury,  independent  of  any  departmen¬ 
tal,  municipal,  and  private  revenue  that 
they  may  enjoy  now  or  in  the  future  (art. 
161). 

The  artistic,  archaeological,  and  historic 
wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  that  be¬ 
longing  to  religious  organizations,  is  part 
of  the  cultural  patrimony  of  the  Nation 
(art.  163),  and  as  such  is  under  govern¬ 
ment  protection  and  may  not  be  exported. 
The  government  shall  protect  buildings  and 
places  declared  of  historic  or  artistic  value. 

Section  XIX,  which  briefly  discusses 
rural  dwellers,  is  another  innovation  in  the 
1 938  Constitution.  The  government  recog¬ 
nizes  and  guarantees  the  legal  existence  of 
indigenous  communities;  indigenous  and 
agrarian  legislation  shall  be  passed,  with 
special  attention  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
State  shall  promote  the  education  of  rural 
dwellers  by  means  of  schools  for  Indians. 

The  army  is  discussed  in  Section  XX;  its 
size  is  to  be  fixed  at  each  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  All  Bolivians  must  perform  military 
service,  in  accordance  with  the  law  (art. 
165).  While  the  army  is  especially  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  at  home  and 
security  abroad  (art.  169),  it  shall  also  co¬ 
operate  in  the  construction  of  highways 


and  other  means  of  communication  and  in 
colonization.  It  is  now  directly  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  President.  No  foreigner  may 
enlist  in  the  army  without  previous  author¬ 
ization  of  Congress,  and  only  native  Boliv¬ 
ians  may  now  hold  the  positions  of  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  and  General  Chief  of 
Staff  (art.  171). 

The  final  articles  of  the  Constitution 
(Section  XXI)  deal  with  amendments,  and 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  earlier 
document.  Provision  is  now  made  for 
amending  the  Constitution  only  in  part 
(art.  174),  instead  of  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 
First  a  law  must  be  passed,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  declaring  the  need  for  an  amend¬ 
ment;  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  the  proposed  amendment  must  be 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  house  in 
which  the  preliminary  law  originated;  it 
then  follows  the  course  of  other  legislation 
(art.  174,  175).  When  it  has  been  duly 
passed  by  Congress,  the  President  may 
not  veto  it  (art.  176).  Any  amendment 
relating  to  the  term  of  office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  effect  only  in  the  following 
administration  (art.  177). 

The  Constitution  closes  (art.  180)  by 
declaring  null  and  void  any  legislation 
contrary'  to  its  provisions. 


Inter-American  Bibliographical 
and  Library  Association 


The  second  convention  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bibliographical  and  Library 
Association  will  convene  in  Washington 
February  23  and  24,  1939  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  professor  of 
Hispanic  American  History,  The  George 
Washington  University.  The  program  is 
given  below: 

Thcrsday  Morning,  February  23,  9:30 

Pan  American  Union,  Hall  of  Heroes 
General  Subject:  Bibliography 
Presiding  Officer:  Dr.  Le6n  de  Bayle,  Minister  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  United  States. 

Address:  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson,  Bibliography 
the  Basis  of  International  Intellectual  Cooperation. 
Address:  John  F.  Normano,  Recent  Attempts  at  an 
Economic  Bibliography  on  Latin  America. 

.\ddress:  Lewis  Hanke,  Harvard  University,  Cur¬ 
rent  Bibliographical  Activities  in  Latin  America. 
Discussion  Leader:  C.  K.  Jones,  Chief,  Classifica¬ 
tion  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  February  23, 2:30 

National  Archives  Auditorium 
General  Subject:  Archives 
Presiding  Officer:  Dr.  Pedro  Martinez  Fraga, 
.Ambassador  of  Cuba 

•Address:  James  F.  Kenney,  Director  of  Historical 
Research  and  Publicity,  The  Public  Archives, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  The  Public  Records  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  1763-1791. 

•Address:  Silvio  Zavala,  Editor,  Revista  de  Historia 
de  Am6rica,  Mexico,  Libraries  and  Archives  of 
.Mexico. 

•Address:  Richard  F.  Behrendt,  Secretary,  Centro 
de  Invcstigaciones  Sociales  y  Econdmicas, 
National  University  of  Panama,  Some  Problems 
of  Bibliography  and  Archives  Relating  to  the 
Social  and  Economic  History  of  Panama. 
Discussion  Leader:  Almon  Wright,  The  National 
Archives,  Washington 


Dinner  Meeting,  February  23,  7:00 
The  Raleigh  Hotel 

Presiding  Officer:  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Former 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Address:  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  President,  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America,  Bibliography,  the 
Correct  Description  of  Books. 

Address:  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Directing  Executive, 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
Washington,  Bibliography  and  Scholarship. 

Presentation  of  Honorary  Life  Memberships. 

Friday  Morning,  February  24,  9:30 

The  Raleigh  Hotel 
General  Subject:  Libraries 

Presiding  Officer:  Dr.  William  J.  Wilson,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Medieval  Manuscripts,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Address:  Arthur  E.  Gropp,  Libraricm,  The  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  Newspaper  Collections 
in  the  Middle  Americas. 

Address:  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary,  American 
Library  Association,  Possibilities  of  Library 
Cooperation. 

Address:  G.  A.  Schwegmann,  Director  of  the 
Union  Catalog,  Library  of  Congress,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Reproduction  of  Library  Cards. 

Discussion  Leader:  John  T.  Vance,  Chief  of  the 
Law  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 

Luncheon  Meeting,  February  24,  12:30 
The  Raleigh  Hotel 

Presiding  Officer:  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant 
Director,  Pan  American  Union. 

Address:  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  of  Mexico, 
Problems  in  the  Bibliography  of  Hispanic  America. 

Address:  Cuthbert  Lee,  Director,  American  Docu¬ 
mentation  Institute,  The  American  Documenta¬ 
tion  Institute  and  Auxiliary  Publication. 
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Business  Meeting,  February  24,  3:00 

The  Raleigh  Hotel 

Reports: 

The  Inter-American  Book  Exchange,  by  Raul 
d’E^a,  Director. 

The  Bibliographical  Center  oj  the  Pan  American 
Union,  by  Charles  E.  Babcock,  Librarian. 

The  Union  Catalog  of  Floridiana,  by  A.  J. 
Hanna,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 

Project  to  Create  a  Department  of  Culture  in  all  of 
the  Spanish-Speaking  Countries,  by  .\fda 
Carrefio  y  Correa,  of  Santiago,  Chile. 


The  Book  Exposition  held  in  Bogold  under  tki  I  (_ 
auspices  of  the  National  Library  of  Colombia,  | 
July  and  August,  193S,  by  Daniel  Samper  I 
Ortega,  former  Librarian  of  the  National  P  ^ 
Library,  Counselor  of  the  Colombian  Em-  |  t 
bassy,  Washington.  |  r 

Resolutions  and  other  business.  { 

Inquiries  concerning  the  conference  ' 
may  be  addressed  to  Charles  E.  Babcock,  ' 
Secretary  General  of  the  Conference,  and  : 
Librarian,  Columbus  Memorial  Library.  ' 
Pan  American  Union,  ^V'ashington,  D.  C. 


PAN  AMERICAN  Progress 


Achievements  of  the  Bolivian 
National  Convention 

The  National  Convention  of  Bolivia, 
elected  in  March  1938,  met  on  May  26  of 
that  year  to  restore  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  country,  elect  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  adopt  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution.  Lt.  Col.  German  Busch,  who 
had  been  Provisional  President  for  several 
months,  was  named  President,  and  Dr. 
Enrique  Baldivieso,  Vice  President;  they 
took  their  respective  oaths  of  office  on  May 
28.  (For  a  brief  biography  of  President 
Busch,  see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
L'nion,  December  1938.) 

The  National  Convention  closed  on 
October  30.  On  the  28th  it  had  adopted 
a  new  Constitution  (see  p.  100),  which  was 
promulgated  by  the  President  two  days 
later.  The  ceremonies  of  the  final  session 
included  oaths  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  by  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Renato 
Riverm,  president  of  the  Convention,  in 
which  he  summarized  its  main  achieve¬ 


ments.  He  placed  special  stress  on  the  I 
following: 

The  political  life  of  the  country  has  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  through  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Legislative  power,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Convention  ratified  international 
treaties  definitely  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
Bolivia  with  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Paraguay.  Economic,  commercial,  immi¬ 
gration,  and  railway  agreements  with 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Poland  were 
approved.  The  Chaco  Peace  Treaty  was 
ratified,  and  all  differences  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  have  been  settled. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  and  Hygiene  | 
was  created,  and  up  to  10,000,000  pesos 
were  appropriated  for  measures  dealing 
with  health,  hygiene,  and  the  fight  against 
epidemics. 

Decrees  canceling  petroleum  concessions 
were  given  the  force  of  laws,  and  81  laws 
were  passed  on  the  lollowine:  subjects: 
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™  Constitutional  matters;  the  organization 
[  and  functioning  of  the  Executive  Power; 
lal  I  functioning  of  the  National  Conven- 
III.  ^  tion;  justice;  public  works;  roads;  aviation; 

I  mines  and  petroleum;  universities;  the 

[press;  historical  works  and  publications; 
ihe  political  division  of  national  territory; 
diplomatic  agreements;  authorizations  and 
ji  taxes;  awards,  retirements,  indemnities, 
y  and  pardons;  loans;  the  budget  and  cus¬ 
toms;  amnesties;  health,  public  moreds, 
and  sports;  tributes  and  celebrations  of  an 
historical  nature;  social  laws;  industry; 
and  agriculture. 

The  President  was  provided,  by  the 
creation  of  taxes  or  authorization  to  bor¬ 
row  money,  with  the  funds  necessary  for 
constructing  many  miles  of  railways  and 
j  highways,  and  for  improving  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  national  health. 

Other  measures  spiecifically  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Rivertn  were  the  creation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pando,  formerly  the  National  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Colonies  (it  was  named  for  General 
Jose  Manuel  Pando,  ex- President  of  Bolivia 

tand  explorer  of  that  region) ;  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Gabriel  Rene  Moreno  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz;  the  financing 
of  the  Sucre-Camiri  Railway;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  absolute  equality  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  foreign  exchange  permits  and  the 
I  cancellation  of  special  privileges;  the  law 
abolishing  all  monopoly  on  flour;  and 
the  approval  of  the  general  budget  for 
‘  1939. 

Pacts  signed  by  Brazil  and 
Venezuela 

Brazil  and  Venezuela  celebrated  the  116th 
anniversary  of  the  convocation  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Panama  by  signing  two  agreements 
on  December  7,  1938. 

A  treaty  of  non-agression,  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  signed  in  Caracas,  in¬ 
cludes  the  provisions  that  all  controversies 


arising  from  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
or  from  any  point  of  international  law  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  and  that  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Commission  of  Conciliation  shall  be 
established.  The  Permanent  Commission 
will  be  composed  of  five  members:  A  citizen 
of  each  country,  another  appointee  of  each 
country  and  the  chairman,  who  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  agreement  between  the  two 
contracting  parties.  The  commission  w’ill 
be  given  for  study  all  questions  on  which 
the  two  countries  are  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  through  diplomatic  procedure, 
except  those  to  be  submitted  to  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

At  the  same  time  an  extradition  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  was  signed  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Interministerial  Commission 
established  in  Argentina 

.A  presidential  decree  of  November  30, 
1938  established  the  Permanent  Inter¬ 
ministerial  Commission  on  Political  Econ¬ 
omy,  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  Agriculture,  with  provision  for 
the  participation  of  other  ministries  when 
the  need  for  coordinated  action  arises. 

Among  the  principal  duties  of  the  com¬ 
mission  will  be  the  study  of  trade  treaties  or 
commercial  agreements  of  any  kind,  both 
those  proposed  by  foreign  governments  and 
the  modification  of  those  already  in  effect. 
It  will  also  study  international  political 
economy  as  it  concerns  Argentine  econom¬ 
ics  and  any  measures  in  foreign  countries 
that  might  indirectly  affect  economic  inter¬ 
change;  instruct  Argentine  delegates  to  in¬ 
ternational  congresses  discussing  subjects 
relative  to  political  economy  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade;  inform  the  President  on  new 
situations  at  home  or  abroad  affecting  in¬ 
ternational  economic  conditions;  and  rec- 
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ommend  measures  for  improving  the 
economic  relations  of  Argentina  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mew  institutes  in  Argentine 
university 

The  School  of  Economic,  Commercial 
and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Universidad 
Nacional  del  Litoral  at  Rosario,  Argen¬ 
tina,  has  recently  enlarged  its  activities  by 
the  establishment  of  four  new  institutes 
which  function  under  its  control. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law, 
whose  director  is  Dr.  Mario  Antelo,  is  in 
charge  of  study  and  research  on  matters 
dealing  with  international  law;  it  will  pub¬ 
lish  important  studies  made  under  its  direc¬ 
tion  and  prepare  a  bibliography  on  the 
subject. 

The  Institute  of  Economic  Research  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  Dr.  Alejandro 
Nimo  being  director  of  the  section  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  Prof.  Juan  Luis  Ferrarotti 
having  charge  of  the  section  on  finance. 
Besides  sponsoring  research  on  economic 
and  financial  matters,  especially  those  re¬ 
lating  to  Argentina,  this  institute  will  pre¬ 
pare  an  economic-financial  barometer  of 
the  country,  study  public  revenues  and 
their  expenditure,  and  publish  periodic  in¬ 
formation  on  Argentine  commerce,  produc¬ 
tion,  major  industries,  banks,  bankruptcies, 
public  debt,  etc. 

The  Accounting  Institute,  whose  direc¬ 
tor  is  Dr.  Alberto  Arevalo,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Law  under  the  directorship 
of  Dr.  Rafael  Bielsa,  will  be  similar  in  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  other  two,  but  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  fields  indicated  by  their  names. 

Argentina  decrees  liquidation  of 
mortgage  moratorium 

The  Government  of  Argentina  took  a  most 
important  step  in  its  general  program  to 


obtain  normal  economic  conditions  by 
promulgating  on  October  10,  1938,  a  law 
that  provides  for  the  liquidation  and  re¬ 
financing  of  private  mortgage  debts,*  re¬ 
voking  the  moratorium  in  force,  as  an 
emergency  measure,  since  October  16, 
1933.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Pedro 
Groppo,  and  President  Ortiz  himself 
delivered  explanatory  messages  to  the  I 
nation  over  national  broadcasting  net-  I 
works,  to  make  certain  that  the  terms,  I 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  measure  were  I 
clearly  understood.  They  stressed  the  | 
need  for  a  “gradual  return  to  contractual  f 
normalcy.”  The  emergency  which  justi-  [ 
fied  the  moratorium  no  longer  exists,  they  |- 
asserted,  wherefore  a  liquidation  plan  has  L 
been  devised,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
and  interests  of  both  debtors  and  creditors.  L 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  | 
law,  liquidation  of  outstanding  mortgage 
obligations  due  and  payable  prior  to  p 
January  1,  1933,  would  begin  in  1939;  j’ 
those  maturing  during  1933  and  1934,  in  i 
1940;  those  maturing  during  1935-1938, 
and  subsequent  thereto,  in  year  1941.  | 
Two  alternatives  are  offered  in  connection  t 
with  mortgages  payable  in  full  or  in  yearly  | 
instalments  exceeding  10  per  cent  (these  | 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  obligations  F 
affected):  (1)  A  long-term  or  slow  amor-  | 
tization  plan,  and  (2)  one  providing  for  j 
liquidation  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  P 
time.  In  the  former,  the  interest  stipulated  f 
in  the  original  contracts  is  to  obtain,  but  I 
in  the  latter  it  is  limited  to  6  per  cent,  and  I 
the  debtor  is  given  the  opportunity  of  I 
working  off  his  indebtedness  rapidly.  | 

Furthermore,  the  law  provides  that  any  fe 
debtor  covered  by  its  terms  may  apply  to  | 
the  National  Mortgage  Bank  (Banco 
Hipotecario  Nacional)  for  a  special  loan  to 
be  used  for  conversion  of  his  debt,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  mortgaged  property  is  a 

*  “Bolelfn  Oficial,”  Argentina,  October  14,  1938,  p. 
13930. 
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y  I  building  in  an  urban  district  or  rural  prop- 
«  ?  erty  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  total 
:•  I  indebtedness  shall  not  exceed,  at  the 
I-  expiration  of  the  mortgage  moratorium, 
n  the  sum  of  15,000  paper  pesos  in  the  first 
),  instance,  and  20,000  in  the  second.  The 
0  loans  may  be  for  a  maximum  of  65  per  cent 
If  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property,  in 
c  question. 

t-  The  liquidation  or  refinancing  may  be 
>,  accomplished  in  any  one  of  four  ways; 
c  (1)  The  mortgage  may  be  paid  off  in  a 
c  :  period  of  5  years  at  an  interest  rate  of  6 
d  per  cent,  even  in  the  case  where  the  original 
i-  ‘  contract  called  for  payment  of  a  higher 
y  rate.  If  the  mortgage  has  less  than  5  years 
iS  to  run,  the  debtor  may  take  advantage  of 

3  r  the  entire  5-year  period  to  liquidate  his 

!.  indebtedness. 

iv  (2)  The  mortgage  may  be  paid  off  in  a 

c  period  of  10  years,  but  the  interest  rate 

0  stipulated  in  the  original  contract  shall 

I;  prevail. 

n  (3)  Where  the  mortgage  debt  may  be 

!,  i  liquidated  in  annual  instalments  not 

1.  j  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  original  capi- 

n  tal,  payments  are  to  begin  in  1939  in 

y  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 

e  original  mortgage  contract. 

IS  (4)  Conversion  through  the  National 

Mortgage  Bank  as  outlined  above,  into 
ir  cedulas  of  that  institution  at  4  or  of  5  per 

)f  cent  per  annum.  The  old  mortgage  is 

d  _  liquidated  and  a  new  one  issued  in  its 

It  place,  for  a  maximum  period  of  36  years, 

d  I  Thus,  as  President  Ortiz  explained, 

)f  “mortgage  creditors  and  debtors  will  be 

1  able  to  adapt  their  particular  cases  to  the 

y  I  procedure  laid  down  for  the  purpose,  with 

0  j  greater  or  lesser  celerity  in  their  amoritza- 

0  I  tion  and  with  or  without  assistance  from 

0  !  the  National  Mortgage  Bank.”  About 

)•  I  54,000  mortgage  debtors  were  expected  to 

a  begin  liquidation  of  their  indebtedness  on 

p  January  1,  1939,  under  the  provisions  of 

the  law  which  “puts  an  end  to  the  system 


of  exception  and  protection”  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation’s  debtors  in  a 
period  of  acute  economic  and  financial 
crisis. 

Tingo  Maria  colonization  center, 

Peru. 

Recognizing  that  the  government  program 
of  highway  construction  in  the  central  and 
eastern  regions  of  Peru  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
settlements.  President  Benavides  of  Peru 
issued  law  No.  8621,  of  January  20,  1938, 
providing  for  state  expropriation  of  the 
strip  of  land  three  miles  wide  on  either 
side  of  the  highways  constructed  or  to  be 
constructed  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  such  land  to  be  utilized  for  coloni¬ 
zation  purposes.  A  later  law,  no.  8687, 
of  July  1,  1938,  provided  for  the  expropria¬ 
tion  of  strips  12.5  miles  wide  on  either  side 
of  the  highway  from  Huinuco  to  the 
lower  Ucayali  River  and  for  colonization 
on  small,  medium,  and  large  tracts  of  land. 

Regulations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  this  project,  known  as  the 
Tingo  Marla  colonization  center,  were 
issued  in  a  Presidential  decree  of  July  23, 
1938.  Colonization  there  is  available  to 
three  types  of  settlers,  the  first  two  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  farming  and  the  third 
with  cattle-raising  also. 

To  those  in  the  first  classification,  the 
tract  to  be  granted  is  not  to  exceed  74 
acres  in  size.  Those  entitled  to  acquire 
small  lots  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
Peruvians  who  have  had  a  primary  school 
education,  those  discharged  from  military 
service,  laborers,  and  farmers  deserving  of 
state  assistance;  native  workers  at  the 
Tingo  Maria  Experiment  Station,  and 
nationals  who,  with  some  capital  at  their 
disposal,  need  state  aid  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  farmers. 

Payment  for  the  farms,  amortized  over 
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a  period  of  twenty  years,  will  be  made  in 
annual  installments  starting  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  after  settlement.  The  labor¬ 
ers  employed  by  the  Experiment  Farm 
will  pay  for  their  lands  by  annual  con¬ 
tributions  of  labor  equivalent  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  value  of  their  farms. 

Medium-sized  lots  for  those  included  in 
the  second  classification  shall  not  exceed 
274  acres  in  area,  and  shall  be  available  to 
Peruvians  and  naturalized  foreigners  who 
have  obtained  permission  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  apply  for  them.  On  signing  the 
contract,  the  applicant  must  make  a  down 
payment  equivalent  to  ten  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  the  balance  to  be 
paid  off  in  ten  annual  payments. 

The  lands  set  aside  for  both  agricultural 
and  cattle-raising  pursuits  (third  classifica¬ 
tion)  will  also  be  sold  on  credit  terms. 
The  area  of  these  tracts  depends  largely 
upon  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  peti¬ 
tioner  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
cultivation,  but  in  no  case  will  it  exceed 
7,400  acres.  The  initial  payment  will  be 
equal  to  twenty  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
farm,  and  the  balance  will  lie  paid  off  in 
ten  annual  installments. 

Venezuelan  Institute  for  Immigration 
and  Colonization 

By  a  Presidential  decree,  dated  September 
15,  1938,  an  Institute  for  Immigration 
and  Colonization  was  established  in 
Venezuela.  This  institution,  though  nom¬ 
inally  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
will  enjoy  complete  autonomy  in  its  special 
field,  with  the  exception  of  some  super¬ 
visory  powers  belonging  to  the  Ministries 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public 
Health.  It  replaces  the  Bureau  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Colonization,  and  Repatriation, 
which  was  directly  answerable  to  the 
Board  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  All  immigration 


contracts  must  be  authorized  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Executive  to  be  valid. 

The  institute,  which  will  be  the  only 
official  body  competent  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  immigration  and  colonization, 
will  be  administered  by  a  board  of  three 
members,  and  financed  by  a  special  ap- 
propriation  in  the  national  budget.  Its 
resources  may  also  be  increased  by  prop¬ 
erty  received  from  the  government,  profits 
realized  through  operations,  and  donations. 

To  establish  or  enlarge  the  agricultural 
colonies,  the  government  may  place  public  | 
lands  and  national  estates  at  the  institute’s  f 
disposal.  When  public  lands  are  not  avail-  L 
able  in  regions  adapted  to  colonization,  I 
the  institute,  although  subject  to  certain  I 
limitations,  may  acquire  private  property.  F 
Also,  if  necessary,  land  may  be  expro-  | 
priated  in  the  public  interest. 

The  institute  is  required  to  present  an  ! 
annual  report,  covering  its  activities  for  I 
the  year  past  and  giving  its  program  for  the  I 
ensuing  year.  ; 

Before  the  Congress  convenes  for  its  next  i 
regular  session,  the  institute  is  to  submit 
to  the  government  any  amendments  that 
it  deems  should  be  made  to  the  present 
laws  for  the  effective  operation  of  a  national  ^ 
immigration  and  colonization  plan. 

Regulations  for  the  administration  of  the 
institute  were  issued  on  September  30, 
1938.  They  provide  for  cooperation  with 
the  government  in  the  following  matters: 
the  ethnological  improvement  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Venezuela  by  selecting  as  colon¬ 
ists  those  most  adapted  to  the  geographical 
and  social  conditions  of  the  country;  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  rural  land  owners;  : 
improved  quality  and  low'er  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs;  larger  production  of  products  either 
now  imported  or  suitable  for  export;  and 
a  general  improvement  in  living  conditions 
of  farmers. 

The  institute  will  provide  technical  and 
administrative  aid  to  settlers,  including 
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I  credit  and  tools  for  individuals  and  for 
r  cooperative  societies,  and  will  establish 
special  schools  for  those  desiring  to  join 
aipricultural  colonies. 

Information  regarding  the  advantages  of 
settling  in  Venezuela,  its  geographical, 
economic,  and  social  conditions,  methods 
of  colonization,  facilities  offered,  and  the 
regulations  concerning  immigration  W’ill 
be  published  in  several  languages.  The 
I  institute  will  also  draft  international  agree¬ 
ments  and  treaties  to  promote  immigration 
for  colonization. 

i  The  observance  of  existing  regulations  as 
to  immigration  contracts,  and  the  transpor¬ 
tation,  reception,  and  establishment  of 
3  immigrants  will  devolve  upon  the  Institute, 

’  which  shall  also  construct,  when  conditions 
justify  them,  immigrants’  hostels. 

Industrial  plants  for  the  preparation  of 
!  the  products  raised  by  colonists  and  coop- 
1  erative  societies  will  be  constructed  by  the 
institute,  which  will  also  aid  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  these  goods. 

Argentine  National  Committee  on 
Grains  and  Grain  Elevators 
reports 

The  Argentine  National  Committee  on 
Grains  and  Grain  Elevators  was  established 
on  August  4,  1936.  It  has  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  its 
first  report,  covering  the  period  from  its 
creation  to  December  31,  1937.  This 
begins  by  mentioning  briefly  the  structure 
of  the  committee  and  the  basis  of  selection 
I  of  the  administrative  and  technical  per¬ 
sonnel.  An  expert  on  grain  grading  was 
engaged,  since  such  grading  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  tasks  entrusted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  A  specialist  from  the  United  States 
was  chosen  because  of  the  similarity  be¬ 
tween  standards  and  wheat-growing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  two  countries. 

The  committee  has  worked  in  close 


cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  especially  with  the  genetics  bureau. 
By  creating  a  Tribunal  for  Government 
Seed  Inspection,  the  ministry  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  necessary  means  for  coordinating 
the  action  of  the  committee  with  that  of  the 
ministry,  so  that  now  the  regulation  of 
planting,  which  is  a  function  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  is  closely  linked  with  the  commercial 
grading  of  the  crop  and  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  production. 

The  purposes  of  the  first  attempt  at 
grading  were:  To  introduce  wheat  grad¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  classes  appropriate  for 
milling  and  baking — that  is,  grading  the 
crop  as  durum,  hard,  and  soft;  to  take  into 
account  in  setting  prices  factors  not  hither¬ 
to  considered,  such  as  yellow-berry  and 
broken  grains,  etc.;  to  arrange  for  a  tran¬ 
sition  between  the  old  and  new  systems; 
and  to  reserve  to  the  committee  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  annual  grades,  which  would  be 
based  on  the  grain  as  received  from  the 
producers  and  not  on  that  already  mixed 
by  traders. 

The  second  attempt  at  grading  utilized 
suggestions  made  at  a  meeting  of  producers 
and  traders  held  in  September,  1936.  The 
Committee  has  followed  the  practice  of 
submitting  all  important  draft  resolutions 
to  such  meetings  for  discussion. 

Work  has  also  been  begun  on  the  grading 
of  linseed,  and  the  committee  has  defined 
grades  of  com  on  the  basis  of  moisture-con¬ 
tent  and  broken  grains. 

The  commercial  quality  of  the  1936-37 
crop  was  studied  in  the  various  stages  of 
marketing,  samples  being  taken  from  grain 
in  the  possession  of  producers,  elevators,  and 
mills  and  from  export  shipments.  Special 
mention  was  made  of  the  laboratory 
analysis  of  the  official  grades  of  wheat,  the 
first  research  of  the  kind  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  country. 

Ninety  percent  of  export  shipments  were 
given  government  approval,  based  on  an 
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analysis  of  46,534  samples  from  4,506 
vessels  inspected.  Steps  were  taken  to 
obtain  samples  of  these  shipments  on  their 
arrival  abroad,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
condition  in  which  they  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Certificates  of  quality  are  issued 
by  the  committee  on  request  of  the  exporter 
to  assure  the  purchaser  of  the  condition  of 
the  grain  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Statistics  were  compiled  on  the  export  of 
grain  by  district  of  origin,  country  of  des¬ 
tination,  and  grade,  and  on  the  movement 
of  stocks. 

Legal,  technical  and  economic  studies  of 
the  present  and  future  operation  of  grain 
elevators  were  made.  Among  the  ques¬ 
tions  considered  were  the  problems  arising 
from  the  establishment  of  government- 
owned  elevators.  A  census  of  all  elevators 
was  taken. 

The  report  also  discusses  wheat  trading 
in  the  principal  import  countries,  especially 
England,  the  largest  purchaser  of  Argen¬ 
tine  grain.  Comments  are  made  on  the 
relations  of  the  committee  with  important 
grain-dealing  firms  through  its  represen¬ 
tatives  in  London,  and  a  detailed  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  present  trading  system  in 
the  international  market  is  added. 

Highways  in  Chile 

The  highway  system  of  Chile,  according  to 
a  statement  published  by  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  of  Engineers’  Associations, 
totals  24,855  miles,  of  which  932  miles  are 
concrete  and  bitumen;  7,456,  crushed 
stone  or  gravel;  9,321,  dirt;  and  7,146, 
trails. 

The  budget  for  the  present  year  allotted 
91,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges.  Of  this  sum,  25,000,- 
000  pesos  were  set  aside  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads  and  bridges;  59,000,000 
for  the  survey  and  construction  of  roads; 
6,000,000  for  the  design  and  construction  of 


larger  bridges;  and  1,000,000  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  construction  of  inland  waterways. 

Sanitary  units  in  new  health 
program  in  Venezuela 

Coordination  of  efforts  and  full  coopera¬ 
tion  among  national,  state  and  municipal 
authorities  in  sanitary  and  health  matters 
are  declared  to  be  of  the  utmost  public 
importance  by  a  new  Venezuelan  law' 
which  creates  a  system  of  sanitary  units 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  sought  to 
establish  uniform  technical  principles  in 
improving  sanitary,  health  and  general 
conditions,  warding  off  epidemics  and  wag¬ 
ing  relentless  war  on  social  diseases.  These 
sanitary  units  are  expected  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  through  centralization,  under 
a  single  authority  and  a  single  responsi¬ 
bility,  of  all  activities  relative  to  health  and 
social  welfare  in  the  respective  jurisdiction. 
The  states  and  municipalities  are  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  funds. 

Outstanding  among  the  numerous  activ¬ 
ities  assigned  to  the  newly  established 
sanitary  units  are  prevention  and  prophy¬ 
laxis,  social  welfare  work,  and  health  edu¬ 
cation.  \Vith  the  cooperation  of  the  states 
and  municipalities,  the  Ministry  of  Sani¬ 
tation  and  Social  Welfare  hopes  to  see 
appropriate  quarters  and  hospitals  built  in 
every  community  to  take  care  of  persons  in 
need  of  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
The  personnel  is  being  trained  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  young  physicians  being 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  post-graduate 
work,  while  in  Caracas  courses  are  offered 
to  physicians  and  nurses  who  wish  to  spe 
cialize  in  public  health  work.  Health  in 
spectors  and  nurses  are  also  being  trained 
for  the  staffs  of  the  sanitary  units,  as  the 
best  means  of  insuring  the  success  of  this 
work. 

1  Ley  de  Sanidad  Nacional,  Gaceta  Oficial,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  July  22,  1938. 
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Peruvian  Committee  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation 

Bv  a  Presidential  decree  of  September 
20,  1938,  the  Peruvian  Committee  on  In¬ 
tellectual  Cooperation  was  established, 
'a*  Its  purpose  is  to  spread  in  foreign  nations 
'al  a  knowledge  of  intellectual  activities  in 
Peru  and  to  enter  into  cultural  relations 
lie  vvith  similar  committees,  especially  with 
the  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
ts  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  The  committee  will  be  composed  of  25 
‘  members;  the  initial  membership  will  be 

(appointed  by  the  government,  but  there¬ 
after  the  committee  will  be  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing.  The  following  thirteen  members  will 
hold  office  ex  officio:  The  rector  of  the 
,  University  of  San  Marcos;  a  representa- 
j  live  of  each  of  the  three  other  national 
universities;  the  Director  General  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  one  representative  each  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Lima,  the  National 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Bar  Association 
of  Lima,  the  Geographic  Society,  the 
Historical  Institute,  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  once  this  has  been  legally  in¬ 
corporated;  the  Director  of  the  National 
Library;  and  the  Chief  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  International  Congresses  and 
Conferences  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
I  Foreign  Affairs,  who  will  act  as  secretary. 
.Authors  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
publications  of  an  intellectual  nature  must 
henceforth  deposit  two  copies  in  the 
Library  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
where  they  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee. 

Quito  linked  to  continental 
air  routes 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Pan  .American- 
Grace  Airways  plane  at  Quito  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1938,  the  capital  of  Ecuador  was 
linked  by  air  with  all  other  American  cap¬ 


itals.  Planes  from  the  north  stop  at  Quito 
en  route  from  Cali,  Colombia,  to  Guaya¬ 
quil,  once  a  week,  and  those  from  the  south 
twice  a  week. 

The  location  of  Quito  in  an  Andine  val¬ 
ley  9,500  feet  above  sea  level,  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  establish  air  connections  between 
that  city  and  other  regions.  Army  planes 
were  the  only  ones  using  the  Marshal  Sucre 
airport  until  this  year.  In  1937  the 
SEDTA  (Sociedad  Ecuatoriana  de  Trans- 
portes  Aereos)  was  authorized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  establish  a  passenger  and  mail 
air  service  between  Quito  and  Guayaquil. 
The  first  regular  flight  was  made  on  July 
11,  1938,  and  in  September  the  schedule 
was  increased  to  three  round  trips  a 
week. 

Quito  was  the  last  South  American  cap¬ 
ital  to  be  connected  with  the  continental 
air  routes.  Regular  service  to  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  on  the  Buenos  Aires-Rio  de 
Janeiro  route,  was  inaugurated  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1938.  In  1937  the  company  began 
the  so-called  “diagonal”  service  between 
Cdrdoba,  Argentina,  and  Arequipa,  Peru, 
via  La  Paz.  In  this  way  the  Bolivian  cap¬ 
ital  was  connected  directly  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  air  routes  to  Buenos  Aires  and  north¬ 
ward  to  Lima  and  the  United  States. 

Homestead  law  in  Uruguay 

The  establishment  of  homesteads,  defined 
as  dwellings  or  farms  occupied  or  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  members  of  one  family, 
was  provided  for  in  Uruguay  by  a  law  of 
May  5,  1938.  Included  in  the  home¬ 
stead,  which  may  not  exceed  5,000  pesos 
in  value,  are  the  machinery  and  tools  of 
the  laborer  or  farmer  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  individual  and  his  family  and 
used  exclusively  on  the  property;  the 
necessary  draught  animals;  four  milch 
cows;  and  six  months’  supply  of  food  and 
fuel.  The  homestead  may  be  set  up  by 
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the  husband,  by  the  husband  and  wife, 
by  the  wife,  or  by  a  grandparent  for 
minor  grandchildren.  No  property  that 
is  mortgaged  or  otherwise  encumbered 
may  be  made  a  homestead. 

The  law  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
making  any  property  into  a  homestead 
and  defines  the  rights  of  creditors.  Once 
the  property  has  become  a  homestead, 
neither  it  nor  the  profits  from  it  can  be 
attached.  It  can,  however,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  sold. 


Argentine  Public  Works  Council 

The  government  of  Argentina  established 
by  a  decree  of  June  24,  1938,  a  National 
Public  Works  Council.  The  principal 
duties  of  the  new  organization  will  be  to 
pass  on  all  State  public  work  projects 
costing  100,000  pesos  or  more,  before 
the  appropriations  for  them  are  made;  to 
suggest  the  annual  expenditures  for  public 
works  to  be  included  in  the  budget;  to 
submit  to  the  President  methods  of  financ¬ 
ing  new  proposed  works;  to  pass  on  the 
methods  of  contracting  for  works  costing 
more  than  500,000  pesos;  and  to  advise 
the  President  or  cabinet  members  on  any 
matter  relating  to  public  works. 


Mineral  production  of  Brazil 

In  discussing  the  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil 
and  the  possibilities  of  future  development 
of  this  source  of  income,  the  Jornal  do 
Commcrcio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  published 
the  following  comparative  figures  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  exportation  of  the  following 
materials: 


GOLD  PRODUCTION 

Value  in 
Kilogranu  Ihoutandt 

Ibt.)  of  milreit 


1935  .  3,676  68,353 

1936  .  3,900  74,437 

1937  .  4,534  80,617 


COAL  PRODUCTION 

Value  h 
Ihotuanit 

Metric  tons  of  milreit 

1935  .  756,953  36,687 

1936  .  649,451  32,265 

1937  .  762,789  40,054 

EXPORTS  OF  MANGANESE 
Metric  tons 

1935  .  60,600  6,676 

1936  .  166,471  16,342 

1937  .  247,  115  44,730 

CEMENT  PRODUCTION 

Metric  tons 

1935  .  364,208  74,762 

1936  .  488,023  105,412 

1937  .  571,452  125,342 
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The  textile  industry  in  Pernambuco, 
Brazil 

The  textile  industry  in  Pernambuco  has 
recently  developed  greatly.  The  census  of 
1930  showed  that  there  were  9  factories, 
with  a  capital  of  36,000  contos,  while  in 
1938  there  were  22,  with  a  capital  of  over 
1 50,000  contos. 

Thirteen  factories  are  making  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles,  one  of  them  including  knit  goods;  4, 
jute  or  similar  fiber  fabrics;  1,  silk,  cotton 
and  woolen  knit  goods;  2,  rope  and  other 
articles  of  coconut  fiber;  1,  rope  of  caroa 
fiber;  and  1,  silk  fabrics  and  cotton  and 
jute  thread. 

Exports  of  cotton  goods  from  the  state 
during  the  last  four  years  were  valued  at 
more  than  355,000  contos. 


National  Cultural  Council  established  L 
in  Brazil  L 


A  National  Cultural  Council  has  been 
established  in  Brazil  to  coordinate  all 
cultural  activities  undertaken  or  sponsored 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Health. 
The  council  is  specifically  charged  to 
study  the  work  of  all  public  and  private 
cultural  institutions  throughout  the  coun¬ 


try,  make  suggestions  to  the  government 
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for  the  improvement  of  its  services  for  the 
development  of  cultural  activities,  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  subsidies 
to  be  granted  to  private  cultural  institu¬ 
tions  by  the  government.  The  council  is 
composed  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  four  of  whom  will  be 
high  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Exchange  of  official  publications 
between  Bolivia  and  Ecuador 

The  former  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Ecuador 
in  Bolivia,  Senor  Hugo  Moncayo,  has  sent 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  text  of  a 
Convention  on  the  Exchange  of  Official 
Publications  signed  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  on  May  20,  1938.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  each  government 
will  send  to  the  other  two  copies  of  the 
official  publications  of  its  various  admin¬ 
istrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches, 
and  also  government  studies  on  economics, 
finance,  commerce,  education,  and  labor, 
scientific  and  literary  works  published 
entirely  or  in  part  with  public  funds,  maps, 
publicity  material,  and  musical  compo¬ 
sitions.  Art  exhibits,  supplemented  by 
printed  matter  on  history,  economics,  or 
art,  for  free  distribution,  will  be  exchanged 
annually.  Each  contracting  party  also 
agrees  that  in  its  primary  and  normal 
schools  the  history,  physical  and  political 
geography,  and  literature  of  the  other  will 
be  studied,  with  emphasis  on  their  common 
origin  and  their  similar  sociological  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  teaching  of  Portuguese  in 
Paraguay 

an  act  of  inter-American  cultural  rap¬ 
prochement  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
has  decreed  that  Portuguese  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country.  Spanish 
has  been  taught  for  some  time  in  the  pub¬ 


lic  schools  of  Brazil,  the  great  Portuguese 
speaking  nation.  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
established  the  teaching  of  Portuguese  in 
their  public  schools  several  years  ago  to 
strengthen  their  cultural  relations  with 
their  neighbor  to  the  north. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  prize  of  the 
Venezuelan  Academy  of  History 

The  Venezuelan  National  Academy  of 
History  has  announced  that  as  part  of  the 
celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  it 
will  sponsor  a  competition,  open  to  all 
Hispano-American  writers,  on  the  subject 
“The  origins,  development,  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  various  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
America  up  to  and  including  the  year 
1810.”  A  diploma  and  a  prize  of  5,000 
bolivars  will  be  granted  to  the  author  of 
the  winning  paper,  who  will  be  announced 
at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Academy  on 
October  28,  1939. 

Pan  American  Neuropsychiatry 
Congress 

Organization  work  is  progressing  favor¬ 
ably,  according  to  late  reports,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Pan  American  Neuropsy¬ 
chiatry  Congress  which  is  to  convene  in 
Lima,  Peru,  on  March  20,  1939.  There  is 
unusual  interest  among  outstanding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  continent  to  attend  the  Jornadas,  as  the 
congress  is  called,  which  grew  out  of  the 
purely  regional  and  highly  successful  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Pacific,  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1937.  Among  the  subjects 
listed  in  the  agenda  are:  Biological  basis 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  mentally 
afflicted;  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery, 
physiopathology  and  clinical  aspects  of 
pain;  pain  and  narcotic  addiction,  and 
pain  in  legal  medicine;  hypochondriasis 
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and  hypochondriac  manifestations;  hypo¬ 
chondriasis:  history,  clinical  aspects,  psy¬ 
chology,  constitution  and  legal  medicine; 
treatment  of  schizophrenia;  social  service 
in  aid  to  the  mentally  afflicted;  and 
deontology  in  the  practice  of  social 
security. 

Prominent  specialists  from  many  coun¬ 
tries  are  expected  to  submit  reports  on  the 
various  subjects  covered  by  the  agenda. 


Central  American  Stamp  Exhibition 

To  celebrate  the  First  Central  American 
Stamp  Exhibition,  held  in  Guatemala  No¬ 
vember  20-27,  1938,  the  Government 
issued  two  series  of  six  stamps  each,  in 
honor  of  the  republics  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate — Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 
In  one  series  each  stamp  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  the  flag  of  one  of  the  republics, 
while  in  the  other,  the  portraits  of  the 
presidents  were  similarly  featured.  The 
issue  was  for  foreign  air  mail. 

New  Rector  oj  the  National 
University,  Colombia 

Dr.  Agustin  Nieto  Caballero  was  elected 
rector  (president)  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colombia,  in  Bogota,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  that  institution 
on  October  10,  1938,  and  inaugurated  on 
October  13. 

For  nearly  25  years  Dr.  Nieto  Caballero 
has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  circles  of  his  country,  where  tis 
founder  and  director  of  the  Gimnasio 
Moderno  and  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Primary  and  Normal  Schools  in  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education  his  influ¬ 
ence  on  Colombian  education  has  been 
deep  and  lasting.  He  is  also  well  known 
abroad,  where  his  participation  in  inter¬ 
national  congresses  has  not  only  brought 


him  personal  renown  but  also  reflected  | 
great  credit  on  his  native  land. 


Physical  Education  Bureau  in 
Argentina 

The  Physical  Education  Bureau  was 
created  as  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  by  a  decree  published  in  the  Boletrn 
Oficial  of  July  6,  1938. 

Among  its  duties,  the  new  bureau  will: 
Supervise  all  establishments  devoted  to 
physical  education  or  sports  receiving 
financial  support  from  the  ministry;  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  National  Children’s  Board 
and  the  General  Office  of  School  Inspec¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  physical  education ;  plan 
the  curriculum  and  methods  to  be  used  in 
teaching  the  subject;  organize  school  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  competitions;  and  cooperate 
with  the  National  Physical  Education 
Council,  established  in  1937.  The  bureau 
will  have  direct  charge  of  the  National 
Physical  Education  Institute,  the  General 
San  Martin  Vacation  Camp,  and  the 
athletic  field  at  San  Fernando,  Province  of 
Buenos  .\ires. 

Tenth  anniversary  of  the  Mexican 
Symphony  Orchestra 

On  September  2,  1928,  the  Mexican 
Symphony  Orchestra  began  its  first  season, 
under  the  leadership  of  Carlos  Chavez. 
The  programs  of  the  initial  concert  carried 
a  note  explaining  the  purpose  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  orchestra,  a  group  of  musi¬ 
cians  come  together  to  satisfy  their  own 
musical  tastes.  They  aimed  at  perfection, 
and  hoped  to  eradicate  the  false  idea  that 
music  is  something  inaccessible,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  difficult  to  understand.  “The 
orchestra” — to  quote  from  the  program— 
“wishes  only  to  study,  to  work,  to  be  a 
strong  and  living  organism;  ...  it  desires 
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to  create  an  organism  whose  resultant  life 
and  vigor  will  bear  fruit  as  a  natural 
consequence.” 

Ten  years  later  the  Orchestra  closed  its 
eleventh  season.  For  ten  successive  eve¬ 
nings  a  series  of  concerts  that  included  com¬ 
positions  by  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mozart,  De¬ 
bussy,  Ravel,  Falla,  Stravinsky,  Shostako- 
vitch,  Sibelius,  Berezowsky,  the  conductor 
himself,  and  his  compatriot  Candelario 
Huizar  had  drawn  audiences  filling  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Theater  to  capacity. 
The  orchestra  has  not  only  become  a  fine 
musical  organization,  but  has  trained  its 
public,  drawn  from  all  levels  of  society, 
to  appreciate  musical  fare  of  a  high 
order. 

The  orchestra  gives,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  pay  series  of  concerts  on  Friday 
nights,  which  are  also  widely  broadcast, 
free  Sunday  morning  concerts  to  workers, 
wrho  obtain  tickets  through  the  unions,  and 
special  children’s  concerts  on  Saturday 
mornings. 


The  Dominican  Republic  creates  an 
archaeological  commission 

The  government  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  created  on  September  8,  1938,  the 
National  Archaeological  Commission  to 
study  its  pre-Columbian  and  colonial  re¬ 
mains  and  suggest  standards  for  their  care. 
The  following  members  were  appointed 
by  President  Peynado:  Sr.  Porfirio  Herrera, 
Sr.  Osvaldo  Baez  Soler,  Sr.  Luis  E.  Alemar, 
Sra.  Abigail  Mejia,  and  Sr.  Jose  Antonio 
Caro  A. 


New  Law  School  building  for  the 
University  of  Chile 

On  October  31,  1938  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Chile  moved  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  banks  of  the  Mapocho  River, 


opposite  San  Cristobal  Hill.  The  new  edi¬ 
fice,  built  at  a  cost  of  6,000,000  pesos,  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  class  and  seminar 
rooms,  a  gymnasium,  an  assembly  hall,  a 
library  with  equipment  for  60,000  books, 
dental  and  medical  clinics,  and  quarters 
for  the  student  welfare  organization. 

The  law  school  was  the  last  branch  of  the 
university  to  leave  the  old  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  It  has  been  announced 
that  the  former  main  university  building 
will  now  be  used  largely  for  cultural  organ¬ 
izations.  Among  those  having  its  head¬ 
quarters  there  will  be  the  W riters  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Historical  and  Geographic  Society 
and  the  Academy  of  Letters.  Free  pro¬ 
grams  of  cultural  motion  pictures  and  lec¬ 
tures  and  other  means  of  acquainting  the 
public  with  scientific  and  literary  knowl¬ 
edge  will  be  given  in  the  building. 


Public  works  appropriation  in  Cuba 

By  a  decree  of  October  1 1 , 1938  one  million 
pesos  were  appropriated  to  begin,  continue 
and  conclude  public  works  throughout  the 
island.  Over  a  third  of  this  sum  will  be 
spent  on  highway  and  street  works. 

Medical  education  trucks  tour  Mexico 

The  Mexican  Automobile  Association  has 
given  publicity  to  the  medical  education 
trucks  sent  by  the  government  to  instruct 
inhabitants  of  isolated  districts  in  the  care 
of  certain  diseases.  The  trucks,  which  are 
provided  with  tested  specifics,  penetrate  the 
far  reaches  of  jungle  and  mountain  coun¬ 
try,  where  people  are  taught  how  to  care 
for  their  sick,  feed  and  bathe  babies,  and 
avoid  epidemics.  The  “Malarial  Truck” 
travels  for  weeks  in  country  that  few  white 
men  enter,  and  its  staff  spreads  the  rules  of 
health,  provides  material  for  explanation 
and  instruction,  and  distributes  quantities 
of  quinine. 
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Three  scientific  congresses  meet  in 
El  Salvador 

On  November  5,  1938  the  joint  open  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  fifth  Central  American  Medical 
Congress,  the  Second  Central  American 
Pharmaceutical  Congress  and  the  First 
Central  American  Dental  Congress  was 
held  in  the  University  at  San  Salvador. 
These  congresses  give  professional  men  in 
Central  America  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  common  problems  and  exchange  ex¬ 
periences.  During  the  following  week  the 
three  congresses  met  independently  and 
many  valuable  papers  were  read.  At  the 
closing  session,  held  on  November  13,  it 
was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  these 
congresses  in  Tegucigalpa  in  December 
1940. 


Loans  to  small  farmers  in  Chile 

The  Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Chile  has  been 
authorized  by  law  6290,  published  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  7, 1938,  to  lend  up 
to  30,000,000  paper  pesos  to  small  farmen, 
who  are  defined  by  the  law  as  owners  or 
lessees  of  land  under  cultivation,  which 
land  is  valued  at  not  more  than  50,000 
pesos.  Of  the  sum  made  available,  two 
thirds  are  to  be  used  for  loans  not  exceedii^ 
5,000  pesos  and  the  remaining  third  for 
loans  not  exceeding  10,000  pesos.  Prefer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  given  to  farmers  who  plan  to 
purchase  seeds,  tools  and  livestock  or  plant 
fruit  trees  and  timber  with  the  proceeds. 
The  loans  will  run  for  7  years  at  5  percent 
and  will  be  made  without  notarial  and 
other  charges. 
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